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The national employment figures shown 
in this report have been adjusted to 
first quarter 1955 benchmark levels. 




















A Note Concerning--- 


THE COOPERATIVE LABOR TURNOVER STATISTICS PROGRAM 


The Department of Labor has launched a pro- 
gran for the collection and publication of labor 
turnover statistics which will integrate the 
current activities in this field of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, and State employment security agencies. 


The BLS has been computing and publishing 
monthly labor turnover rates for manmfacturing 
on a national basis for more than a quarter cen- 
tury. Over the years, rates have been prepared 
for an increasing number of individual indus- 
tries and are now published for 120 industries 
in manufacturing, mining, and commnication 
activities. The current BLS program, based on 
a national sample of approximately 10,000 estab- 
lishments, is the successor to one established 
in 1926 by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
and transferred in 1929 to the BLS, 


Since the early days of World War II, the 
State employment security agencies have been 
collecting labor turnover data from a large nun- 
ber of establishments, both for internal opera- 
ting purposes and for publication as part of 
their labor market information releases. The 
information was needed to aid in the resolution 
of complex wartime manpower problems, and its 
collection has been continued since that time 
because of its importance in planning, carrying 
out, and evaluating employment security programs. 
Turnover information is included in the bimonth- 
ly Labor Market Reports received by the BES from 
som 150 major labor market areas. 


The new program, which is operated jointly 
by the two Bureaus and the State employment 
security agencies, will integrate these activi- 
ties into a single program from which labor 
turnover rates will be available for local areas, 
States, and the Nation. 


Arrangements for introducing the program 
have been made jointly by the BLS and the BES on 
& State-by-State basis, When the turnover pro- 
gram is instituted ina State, responsibility 
for data collection for all establishments in 
the current national sample for that State is 
transferred from BLS in Washington to the State 





employment security agency. The BLS notifies 

employers in the sample that the State employ- 

ment security agency has taken over the collec- 

tion of turnover statistics. The following 

month, the State agency also notifies them of 

the new program, solicits their contimed cooper- 
ation, and, in cases where the establishment is 

currently reporting labor turnover and other 

data to the State agency, explains the new col- 

lection arrangements. 


The program has been introduced in some 25 
States (including major areas within these 
States) during the year. At the outset, area 
samples are developed to include ali manufactur- 
ing and mining establishments which employ 20 or 
more workers and were included either in the 
sample for the Current Employment Statistics 
Program or in the employment service "major mar- 
ket" group (larger firms accounting for about 75 
percent of the employment in each local office 
area). Eventually, it is hoped to extend the pro- 
gram to cover all nonagricultural industries in 
all States and the major areas within the States. 


Data are collected by the State employment 
security agencies on a shuttle schedule. The 
State agencies edit the schedules and compute 
and release turnover rates for the State and 
local areas. Individual establishment data are 
forwarded to BLS in Washington for the prepara- 
tion and release of national turnover rates. 


This extension of the labor turnover statis- 
tics program eventually will permit publication 
of national turnover rates in greater industrial 
detail and for those industries for which such 
information is not now available. At the same 
time, through the combined technical resources 
of the two Bureaus and the State agencies, in- 
provement is expected in the national, State, 
local area, and individual establishment data on 
labor turnover. This expansion and improvement 
of labor turnover statistics should greatly en- 
hance their value as economic indicators, as 
guides to employers, labor organizations and 
others interested in labor market problems, and 
as an essential tool in employment security 
administration. 
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NONFARM EMPLOYMENT AND FACTORY 
PAY CONTINUE TO SET ALLTIME RECORDS 
IN OCTOBER 1956 


A record number of 52.4 million workers 
were on nonfarm payrolls in October, 190,000 
more than the alltime record set in September. 
Almost 1,250,000 more nonagricultural work- 
ers were employed this October than in the 
same month last year. Hourly and weekly 
earnings of factory production workers were 
also at an alltime high again this month, with 
the average factory worker earning $2.02 per 
hour and $82.01 a week. 








Strong seasonal gains in retail trade and 
State and local government employment, and 
sharp increases stemming from large-scale 
production of 1957 automobiles, were the prin- 
cipal factors in the employment increase this 
month. Auto activity was also reflected in the 
primary metals, fabricated metals, and elec- 
trical machinery industries. Most other em- 
ployment changes between September and Octo- 
ber were seasonal. 


RETAIL TRADE EMPLOYMENT STRONG IN 
NONMANUFAC TURING SECTOR 








Employment in trade rose to a record level 
for this time of year, following a less than sea- 
sonal gain last month. The reopening of schools 
in late September and early October was mainly 
responsible for the job rise in State and local 
governments. Jobs in contract construction 
and in service industries showed the usual de- 
cline for this month. 


FACTORY JOBS UP; AUTO PRODUCTION 
CONTRIBUTES TO GAIN 








Employment in manufacturing rose by 
105,000 over the month to a level of 17.2 mil- 
lion, as automobile plants and their suppliers 
stepped up hiring. The transportation equip- 
ment industry reported an increase of 94, 000, 
mainly inautos. Plants producing automotive 
castings and forgings contributed to an increase 
in the primary metals industry, and hirings in 
automotive hardware and stamping plants re- 
sulted in a very substantial job gain in the fab- 
ricated metals industry. 


Most of the better than usual gain which 
boosted employment in the electrical machinery 
industry to an alltime high was attributable to 
increased activity in radio and television plants. 
Increased production of atuomotive electrical 
components and a return to work of strikers in 
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one large electrical equipment company also 
helped expand employment. 


A slightly better than seasonal increase in 
the stone, clay,and glass industry reflected the 
ending of a work dispute in glass and pottery 
plants. A strike in household furniture plants, 
on the other hand, cut employment gains in the 
furniture industry. Employment continued 
weak in the lumber industry as orders for mill- 
work and plywood slackened. 


Employment in nondurable goods industries 
dropped less than usual for this month. Jobs in 
the food products industry remained at a high 
level in spite of the seasonal employment cut- 
back. A spurt in apparel plant hiring partially 
offset the poor employment showing of the past 
several months in this industry. 


FACTORY WORKWEEK DECLINES 


The factory workweek declined by 0.1 hour 
from September to a level of 40.6 hours. This 
slight decline instead of the usual slight increase 
followed a better than seasonal gain last month. 
For most industries, the change in hours of 
work over the last 2 months was about season- 
al. Hours in the lumber industry, which usual- 
ly rise over this period, showed a decline and 
the rise in hours in the furniture industry was 
less than usual for this time of year. On the 
other hand, the gain in hours in the primary 
metals, fabricated metals, and transportation 
equipment industries was greater than usual. 


At 40.6, hours were about at the postwar 
average for the October workweek, though con- 
siderably below last year's level of 41.1 hours. 


All major industry groups except transpor- 
tation equipment, ordnance,and printing reported 
shorter hours of work this October than October 
last year. Hours were longer this year in 
transportation equipment and ordnance, and in 
printing were equal to last year's level. 


Average hours of overtime work put in by 
factory workers were substantially steady over 
the month at 3.0. 


FACTORY EARNINGS AT RECORD HIGH 





Earnings of factory production workers 
rose to new highs this month, surpassing the 
records set last month. Weekly pay rose by 
61 cents over the month to $82.01, while hour- 
ly pay--which reached the $2 level for the 
first time last month--rose to $2. 02. 








Weekly earnings rose by more than $1 over 
the month in textiles, transportation equipment, 
ordnance, miscellaneous manufacturing, and 
apparel, partly as a result of a longer workweek 
in those industries. On the other hand, shorter 
hours this month accounted for declines of more 
than $1 in weekly pay in petroleum, rubber, 
tobacco, and food--all in the nondurable goods 
sector. 


Increases in average hourly earnings were 
reported by most manufacturing industries, 
with the largest increases in transportation 





equipment (due partly to escalator adjustments 
in aircraft workers' pay) and textiles (where 
region-wide wage increases were instituted by 
Southern textile mills). Only lumber, petro- 
leum, and rubber reported a drop in average 
hourly earnings, resulting from sharp declines 
in premium-pay overtime work. 


Every manufacturing industry except rub- 
ber reported a gain in weekly earnings of at 
least $1 over October last year. Because of 
shorter hours of work this October, weekly 
pay in rubber was $1. 66 less than last year. 





Table 1. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


by industry division and selected groups 
(In _ thausands) 





October 1956 
net change fron 


Current 


ath 


Industry divi$fon and group 





Oct. 1956 
1/ 


Sept. 1956 
is 


Previous 
month 


—_. 
Year 
ago 





MINING. cc ccccccccccce oe ee sSeinieiwreeiets 
Metal mining 
Bituminous-coal 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 
MANUFACTURING 


DURABLE GOODS 

Ordnance and accessories 

Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture) cccccccccccccce pee sieiere coccee 
Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment ) 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Electrical machinery.....-cccceee eccccccce 
Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 


NONDURABLE GOODS. ...... ccc ceecccccsccevece 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished textile 
products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
industries. ..cccccccecccccccccsece eeccees 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products. ..ccccccccccsccccece peeee 
Leather and leather products 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
TRANSPORTATION 

COMMUNICATION. 

OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


MNOLESALE TRADE. o5.c nso cceccwecwsce eee 
RETAIL. TRADE. cssnescecieecacnwes ccccccccced 
General merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores 
Other retail trade 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE........ 


SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS 
GOVERNMENT 


STATE AND LOCAL 


22, 370 


52,183 
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812 

112.1 
230.6 
114.1 


3,282 
17,184 


9,921 
130.8 





816 

112.5 
229.7 
115.2 


3,335 
17,079 


9,766 
130.2 


TST «3 
382.1 
571.4 
1,338.4 


1,115.6 
1,718.1 
1,234.2 
1,661.2 
34.7 
512.8 


7,313 

1,766.5 
118.4 

1,039.9 


1,210.7 
Dide3 


859.5 
837.9 
257 «9 
275-9 
370.9 


4,178 
2,759 
816 
603 


11,138 


3,000 
8,138 
1,402.1 
1,582.6 
788.5 
5TT 9 
3,787 3 


2,323 
6,104 
7,210 


2,196 
5,014 








10,990 


2,912 
8,078 
1,465.3 
1,512.1 
815.2 
594.2 


3,691.1 
2,2h1 
5,915 


7,043 
2,172 
4,871 
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Table 2. Production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 


(In thousands) 





Major industry group 


Current 


October 1956 


net change from: 





Sept. 1956 
1/ 


Aug. 
1956 


Previous Year 
month 





MANUFACTURING 
DURABLE GOODS 


Ordnance and accessories 

Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture ) 

Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment ) 

Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


Food and kindred products 


Tobacco manufactures..ccccccccccccccccccs 


Textile-mill products 

Apparel and other finished textile 
products 

Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
industries 

Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products 

Leather and leather products 








13,299 
7,567 
80.1 


686.7 
321.5 
476.4 
1,120.4 


886.8 
1,261.1 
891.5 
1,190.1 
236.3 
416.1 


5» 732 


1,291.6 
109.5 
949.9 


1,078.4 
470.9 


553.9 
553-1 
176.5 
216.7 
331.1 





13,245 

7, 541 
79.6 
700.0 
316.1 


482.4 
1,090.8 
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Table 3. Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 


by major industry group 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 


Major industry group 1956 1955 
Sept. | cet. —_ 
f a/ 1 i MANUFAC 


MANUFACTURING $81.40 | $78.50 hO.7 DURABL 
DURABLE GOODS 88.18 | 85.07 kik ordne 


Lumbe 
Ordnance and accessories.... 93.41 85.28 41.7 furr 
Lumber and wood products Furni 
(except furniture) Th.39 T1.10 hl.1 Stone 
Furniture and fixtures 70.45 69.96 k1.2 Prima 
Stone, clay, and glass Fabri 
products 81.36 78.TT hl.3 ordr 
Primary metal industries 96.98 | 99.29 96.10 hl.2 tati 
Fabricated metal products Machi 
(except ordnance, machinery, Elect 

and transportation equip- Trans 
87.78 85.67 1.6 Inst! 
Machinery (except electrical). 9.18 90.10 42.3 Misce 
Electrical machinery 82.82 79.46 41.0 inc 
Transportation equipment 94.21 hy & 
Instruments and related WONDUF 
products 8h.25 80.32 h1.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing Food 
SANUS ETUC. -o:oicicts 010 Ss 01s . 69.38 ho.k Toba 
Text: 
Appa: 
NONDURABLE GOODS 69.32 39.7 prot 
Pape: 
Food and kindred products 73.22 41.9 Prin’ 
Tobacco manufactures 53 6 61 51.09 ho.3 2h ind 
Textile-mill products 56.84 | 57.53 39.2 h8 Chem: 
Apparel and other finished Prodi 
textile products 50.59 35-9 Rubbs 
Paper and allied products 81.35 42.9 Leat! 
Printing, publishing, and 
allied industries 92.67 39.0 
Chemicals and allied products. 83.he hl hl.2 i Pre 


Products of petroleum and 
99.8% h1.6 
Rubber products 87.38 | 89 89.04 hO.7 


Leather and leather products.. 56 36 36.7 
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Table 4. Gross average weekly hours and average overtime hours of production 
workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 





October 1956 1/ September 1956 1/ August 1956 
Gross Overtime hours Gross | Overtime hours Gross | Overtime hours 
Major industry group average Percent | 2verage Percent | average Rascant 
weekly | Average! .¢ totai| weekly |Averaéel¢ totair| weekly | Averaéel + totar 
hours hours hours 

















HWANUFACTURING.........0.. (abesesewouurs 40.6 3.0 7.4 40.7 7.6 | 40.3 . 6.7 
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Ww 


DURABLE Q00DS 1.4 ; T.T 41.4 
41.2 
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Ordnance and accessories 41.7 
Lumber and wood products (except 
PIPE O). cavecctwnsceceseess Maeeae hl.1 
Furniture and fixtures h1l.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products : 41.3 
Primary metal industries 41.2 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transpor- 
tation equipment) 41.6 
Machinery (except electrical) ho .3 
Electrical machinery 41.0 
Transportation equipment h1.4 
Instruments and related products 41.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries ho.k 


41.4 
41.1 
41.3 
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Table 5. Index of employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division 


(1947~49=100 ) 





Year 
ago 


Current 





Industry division 
October 1956 September 1956 August October 
il 1! 1956 1955 





329.7 119.3 118.6 116.9 


Mining..... ‘ . 85.7 86.1 86.2 82.1 
Contract COnStructionssscccceccccceces 155.9 158.4 159.3 144.0 
Manufacturing......- 215 :.2. 114.4 114.1 £3.69 
Transportation and public 

utilities ° ° 102.5 102.6 102.6 101.2 
Wholesale and retail trade.....sseeeee 119.7 118.4 117.4 116.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 133.8 134.6 136.4 129.8 
Service and miscellaneous siae 123.4 124.7 125.4 120.9 
Government....esseeee piersieieuh oie aie tewieies $s 129.2 begga 123.0 124.4 

















il Preliminary. 
Table 6. Index of production workers in manufacturing, 
by major industry group, 
(1947-49=100) 





Year 


Current 
ago 





Major indistry group 
October 1956 September 1956 October 
1/ 1! 1955 





MANUFACTURING.... ere 108.2 107.5 108.7 
DURABLE TODOS «kook x cioc acces cawess acon etaie 115.4 113.4 1 SR 


Ordnance and accessoriesS....sseeeees se 352.9 352.9 392.6 Ordna: 
Lumber and wood products (except Lumbe: 

PUPNIGUPs )cics.0's0s0s2e0nees vos 91.9 93.1 95.5 furn: 
Furniture and fixtures... .cccccsccccccce 109.4 109.0 ‘ 110.7 Purni 
Stone, clay, and glass products....... 110.3 109.4 110.6 Stone 
Primary metal industries....cceccccoee 109.6 108.8 108.6 Prima: 
Fabricated metal products (except Fabri. 

ordnance, machinery, and trans-— ordn 
portation equipment )...ccccccscccccce 116.4 113.9 118.4 tatii 
Machinery (except eltctrical).......e. 111.4 110.9 106.1 Machi: 
Electrical machinery.......- pica awieinws . 142.0 139.3 137-4 Elect: 
Transportation equipment giselew sei 123.9 116.4 131.4 Trans 
Instruments and related products...... 123.2 121.6 118.6 Instr 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries . 111.3 109.5 110.5 Misce 


indu: 
WONDURABLE GOODS........ peunees seeeeees 99.8 100.6 100.4 


Food and kindred products.....+sseeees 103.7 109.2 101.4 
Tobacco manufactures 102.2 104.1 111.7 Food | 
Textile-mill products........ i 78.1 17.7 81.2 Tobac 
Apparel and other finished textile Texti: 
products.....ee. : : 104.7 103.5 106.4 Appar. 
Paper and allied products.......eseeee 117.6 117.6 116.1 prod 
Printing, publishing, and allied Paper 
DHABI TAOR sc55c ass sys ees bees See lslats 116.3 115.3 112.8 Print 
Chemicals and allied products......... 108.8 108.4 108.8 tebe 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 94.1 9.2 93.0 Chem! 
Rubber products........ ; 107.0 106.5 110.0 Produ. 
Leather and leather products.......e0- 91.5 91.5 94.6 Rubbe: 


Leath 
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| Seasonally Adjusted Data 


Table 7. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


by industry division, seasonally adjusted 





Index Number 
(1947~49=100 ) (In thousands) 





Industry division 
October September] August October October Beptember; August | October 
1956 1/ | 1956 1/ 1956 1955 1956 1/ | 1956 1/ 1956 1955 





i UAB en cre CECE CCC UCC OCT CEL ECEOCCE 118.5 118.0 118.2 115.7 51,817 | 51,603 | 51,702 | 50,594 


82. 
134. 
112. 
101. 
116. 
130. 
120. 
123. 


812 812 809 778 
3,067 3074 3,076 2, 833 
16,989 16, 826 16, 890 16,810 
4,160 4,148 4.147 4.110 
11, 188 11,138 44,23 10,921 
2,321 2,323 2,320 2,252 
6,009 6,014 6,017 5, 886 
e271 7,268 7,232 7,004 


MininG.ccccccvcccesccsecccccccccccees 85.7 . 85. 
Contract construction. ..cccccccceeece 145-7 . 146. 
Manufacturingecccccccccccccccsecscccce 113.8 " 113. 
Transportation and public utilities... 102.2 ° 101. 
Wholesale and retail trade.....sseee- 118.9 2 119. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.. 134-5 34. 134. 
Service and miscellaneouS.......+-++-. 122. 8 123. 
Government. ccc cecccccccccccccseseces 128.5 : 127. 


1/ Preliminary. 
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Table 8. Production workers in manufacturing, 
by major industry group, seasonally adjusted 





Index Number 
(1947-49=100 ) (In thousands) 





Major industry group 
October |Septembey August | October October September August 
1956 1/ | 1956 1/ 1956 1955 1956 1/ | 1956 1/ 1956 





oo ELL: See npr eer e 106.7 105-5 106.0 107.1 13, 196 13,054 13,115 
rT ge Serr rrr eee re eee 114.8 113.2 113.6 $48.2 7,6 7,557 7,583 


Ordnance and acCceSSOTieS.....seeeeeees 352-9 352-9 352-9 392- 80 80 80 
Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture).cccccccccccccccccccccccces 89.2 90.0 91.2 92. 658 673 
Furniture and fixtures...cssccececeees 107-3 108.4 108.7 321 
Stone, clay, and glass products....... 108.7 107.8 109-7 473 477 
Primary metal industrieS....cceccoeees 109.6 108.8 106.5 1,096 
Fabricated metal products (except 

ordnance, machinery, and transpor- 
tation equipment )....seeceeeeeeeeenes 115.8 873 
Machinery (except electrical).......e.- 113-7 1, 289 
Electrical machinery....ccccccccccccecs 140.6 ‘ 896 
Transportation equipment.....seeeeeees 123-9 . 1,235 
Instruments and related products...... 122.7 ° 237 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
SNdUBtrLGBscc cclcccccccaccesewwecaccies 106.6 


WONDURABLE GOODS........-----00- 97-2 


Food and kindred products....seeeeeees 95-0 
Tobacco manufactures.....sseeecececees 85.2 
Textile-mill products....secccccececes 78.1 
Apparel and other finished textile 
PFOdUCES. ec ecccrecccscccccccceccsecs 103.1 
Paper and allied products....seesesees 116.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
Industries. .cccccccccce coccccccccecs 115.0 
Chemicals and allied products........«. 107.8 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 94-1 
Rubber products...cccccccccccccccccece 106.1 
Leather and leather products.....+-+-+- 92-2 
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( Preliminary) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





\ 


Historical Data 


Table A-1: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


by industry division 


(In thousands) 





—_—_ 


Year and month 


Contract 
con- 
struction 


Manufac-— 
turing 


Transpor- 
tation and 
public 
utilities 


Wholesale 
and retail 
trade 


Finance, 

insurance, 
and real 
estate 


Service 
and 
miscel-— 
laneous 





Annual average: 





September. 
October... 
November.. 
December.. 


January... 





26, 829 
27, 088 
2h, 125 
25,569 
28,128 
27,770 
28,505 
29,539 
29,691 
29,710 


31,041 
29,143 
26, 383 
23,377 
23, 466 
25,699 
26,792 
28, 802 
30, 718 
28,902 


30, 311 
32,058 
36,220 
39,779 
42,106 
41,534 
40, 037 
41,287 
43,462 
kh, LS 


43,315 
kh, 738 
47, 347 
48, 303 
49,681 
48,431 
49,950 


50,992 
51,125 
51,262 
51,996 


50, 284 
50, 246 
50,499 
50,848 
51,197 
51,709 


50,896 
51,881 
52,183 








1,021 
8h8 


1,012 
1,185 
1,229 
1,321 
1, bh6 
1,555 
1,608 
1,606 


1,497 
1,372 
1,214 
970 
809 
862 
912 
1,145 
1,112 
1,055 


1,150 
1,294 
1,790 
2,170 
1,567 
1,094 
1,132 
1,661 
1,982 


10,534 

10,534 
8,132 
8 


10,155 
9,523 
9, 786 
9,997 
9,839 
9, 786 


10, 534 
9,401 
8,021 
6, 797 
7,258 
8, 346 
8,907 
9,653 

10, 606 
9,253 


10, 078 
10, 780 
12,974 
15,051 
17, 381 
17,111 
15, 302 
14,461 
15,290 
15,321 


14,178 
14, 967 
16,104 
16,334 
17,238 
15,995 
16,557 


16,919 
17,006 
17,052 
17,027 


16,842 
16,824 
16,764 
16,769 
16,715 
16,809 


16,291 
17,034 
17,079 





3,711 
3,998 
3,459 
3,505 
3, 882 
3, 806 
3, 82h 
3,940 
3,891 
3, 822 








h, 664 
h, 623 





1,050 
1,110 
1,097 
1,079 
1,123 
1,163 
1,166 
1,235 
1,295 
1, 360 


1,431 
1,398 
1, 333 
1,270 
1,225 
1, 247 
1,262 
1,313 
1,355 
1, 347 


1,399 
1,436 
1,480 
1,469 
1,435 
1,409 
1,428 
1,619 
1,672 
1, 741 


1, 765 
1, 82h 
1,892 
1,967 
2,038 
2,122 
2,215 


2, 2h8 
2,2h1 
2,238 
2,2h3 


2,238 
2,250 
2,265 
2,278 
2,289 
2,320 


2,342 
2,355 





2,323 


2,054 
2,142 
2,187 
2,268 
2,431 
2,516 
2,591 
2,755 
2,871 
2,962 


3,127 
3, 08% 
2,913 
2, 682 
2,614 
2, 784 
2, 883 
3, 060 
3,233 
3,196 


3,321 
3,477 
3, 705 
3,857 
3,919 
3,934 
4, O11 
k, AT 
, 783 
, 925 
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Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry 


‘In thousands) 





All employees Production workers 





Industry 


19 


1955 


1955 





September 


August 


September 


1 
September 


August 





MINING 
METAL MINING 


Iron mining 
Copper mining 
Lead and zinc mining 


ANTHRACITE 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 
PRODUCTION 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services) 


NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Highway and street 
Other nonbuilding construction 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


SPECIAL-TRADE CONTRACTORS 
Plumbing and heating 
Painting and decorating 
Electrical work 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 
Meat products 

Dairy products 

Canning and preserving 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products 


Confectionery and related products.... 


Beverages 
Miscellaneous food products 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobacco and snuff 





52,183 


816 


112.5 
37-2 
35.0 
17.6 
32.1 


229-7 


326.1 


115.2 


3,335 


606 
280.1 
325-9 


2,729 
1,148.0 


1,580.8 
352.9 
216.0 
202.7 
809.2 


17,079 


9,766 
7,313 


13022 


1,766.5 
343.1 
117.0 
408.8 


sages sRovsh 
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51,881 


817 


108.7 
34.6 
34.8 
17.2 


32.3 
22745 


332.1 


115.9 


3,353 


607 
282.7 
324.7 


2,746 
1,166.2 


1,57906 
349.6 
22067 
199.3 
810.0 


17,034 


9,743 
7,291 


129.3 


1,751.7 
342.0 
122.3 
389.7 
123.0 
294.7 
2707 
78.3 
229.9 

144.1 


111.4 
34.5 
34.0 

6.9 
36.0 








90,992 


78h 


105.1 
36.3 
3165 
15.9 


31.8 
217.6 


317.8 


111.8 


3,094 


993 
27965 
313-1 


2,501 
1,032.7 


pA h6 2 
‘ohh 
188.8 


176.1 
760.2 


16,919 


9,640 
7,279 


137.6 


1,706.6 
334.6 
118.3 
363.5 
122.1 
289.0 

31.0 
84.8 
220.1 
143.2 


127.3 
33-9 
38.9 

Te5 
47.0 








September 


13,365 


7,612 
5,753 


91.3 


1,254.6 
262.9 
78.3 
329.5 
87.8 
173-2 
25.6 
70.5 
126.0 
100.8 


118.3 
30-7 
37-1 

6.4 
4h 
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Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 


Industry Employment 


establishments, by industry - Continued 


{In 


thousands ) 





Industry 


All employees 


Production workers 





1 


56 


1955 


1956 


1999 





September 


September 


September 


August 





TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS 

Scouring and combing plants 

Yarn and thread mills 

Broad-woven fabric mills 

Narrow fabrics and smallwares 
Knitting mills 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Hats (except cloth and millinery 
Miscellaneous textile goods 


APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 

Men's and boys' suits and coats 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 
clothing 

Women's outerwear 

Women's, children's under garments 
Millinery 

Children's outerwear 

Fur goods 

Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... 
Other fabricated textile products 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
FURN| TURE) 

Logging camps and contractors 
Sawmills and planing mills 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 

Wooden containers 

Miscellaneous wood products 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

Household furniture 

Office, public—building, and professional 
furniture 

Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
fixtures 

Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 

Pulp, paper, and paperboards mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Other paper and allied products 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 


Commercial printing 

Lithographing 

Greeting cards 

Bookbinding and related industries 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
services 





1,309.9 
6.3 
119.5 
450.4 
29.5 
22h.6 
8h.2 
50.6 
12.2 
62.6 


1,210.7 
123.2 


311.4 
354.5 
128.7 
18.4 
70.6 
12.5 
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1,081.6 
6.4 
129.8 
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Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 





All employees Production workers 


Industry 1956 1955 1955 
September August September September 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 837.9 835.6 818.8 | 550.9 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 111.3 110.6 106.2 | 
Industrial organic chemicals 318. 313.3 
Drugs and medicines 96. 91.9 
Soap, cleaning and polishing 

preparations 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Gum and wood chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Miscellaneous chemicals 
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PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 


Petroleum refining 
Coke, other petroleum and coal products... 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS 

Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 

Other rubber products 
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LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished... 
Industrial leather belting and packing... 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear (except rubber) 
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Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods... 
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STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 

Flat glass 

Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... 
Glass products made of purchased glass... 
Cement, hydraulic 

Structural clay products 

Pottery and related products 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... 
Cut-stone and stone products 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 

products 
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Iron and steel foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 

Secondary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
nonferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries 

Miscellaneous primary metal industries... 























Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 





All employees Production workers 


Industry ai 1955 1956 1955 
September August __ September | September | August September 














FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORD- 
NANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION 


EQUIPMENT) 1,115.6 1,130.1 886.8 864.1 911.6 
Tin cans and other tinware 62.3 61.6 62.7 54.9 54.2 5503 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 143.6 152.9 115.3 112.0 125.3 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
30.7 plumbers' supplies 121.8 131.1 94.7 92.0 104.2 
47.3 Fabricated structural metal products 317-9 290.0 239.6 235.8 219.3 
7.0 Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... 229.5 - 243.4 187.9 181.3 203.0 
25.6 Lighting fixtures h6.4 51.0 37.0 36.3 hl.1 
30.0 Fabricated wire products 60.1 59-7 49.7 47.1 49.5 
62.6 Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.. 134.0 139-3 107-7 105.4 113.9 
15.2 MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 1,718.1 1,580.8 1,261.1 1,257.2 1,162.3 
31.6 Engines and turbines 82.5 8 74.2 60.2 59.7 53.1 
43.6 Agricultural machinery and tractors 137.5 124.8 O74 6.3 86.5 
Construction and mining machinery 156.8 138.8 114.3 115.0 101.4 
20.6 Metalworking machinery 290.2 269.7 223.6 220.3 206.2 
91.6 Special—industry machinery (except 
18.8 metalworking machinery) 193.8 182.8 137.9 137.0 130.0 
10.2 General industrial machinery 272.8 2oh6.2 182.5 180.9 166.1 
Office and store machines and devices.... 126.0 110.9 94.0 95.8 85.7 
43.8 Service-industry and household machines... 186.0 175.0 139.9 141.5 130.4 
40.6 Miscellaneous machinery parts 272.5 258.4 211.3 210.7 202.9 
3.9 
14.9 ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 1,234.2 1,155.4 891.5 877.7 845.4 
23.0 Electrical generating, transmission, 
15.2 distribution, and industrial apparatus... 425.9 388.2 302.6 298.9 271.9 
29.8 Electrical appliances 5307 47.7 42.9 42,1 38.8 
16.4 Insulated wire and cable 24.0 6 22.3 18.9 18.6 17-7 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 69.8 80.1 5505 530 65-1 
B1.9 Electric lamps 31.7 28.3 28.1 24.6 
30.6 Communication equipment DT50T 53709 397-1 389.2 
Bh Miscellaneous electrical products 53-4 5009 39.9 38.1 
15.2 
36.6 TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 1,661.2 1,749.8 1,234.9 1,324.4 
Tet Automobiles ‘ 643.9 825.1 541.3 668.1 
48.3 Aivoraht atid Dart Gls <.c csia's/are ee cl cisisleme sae 825.0 736.5 534.9 501.1 
7.5 Aircraft 525.8 474.2 342.0 324.3 
18.1 Aircraft engines and parts 168.7 144.7 102.1 92.3 


Aircraft propellers and parts 17e1 13.4 4 10.8 9.0 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 113.4 104.2 80.0 T1505 
Ship and boat building and repairing 125.0 120.7 107.0 103.2 
Shipbuilding and repairing 105.2 99.3 90.9 84.9 
Boatbuilding and repairing 19.8 21.4 16.1 18.3 
Railroad equipment 56.2 57.6 42.7 43.7 
Other transportation equipment 33 9.9 9.0 8.3 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 344.7 325.7 233.3 227.4 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 70.0 59.3 39-1 35.4 


Mechanical measuring and controlling 


instruments...... 85.0 82.3 59.0 58.5 
Optical instruments and lenses 14.5 13.8 10.4 10.7 
Surgical, medical, and dental 
instruments 43.0 41.0 30.1 28.6 
Ophthalmic goods 28.2 28.4 26.3 22.3 20.8 
Photographic apparatus 68.2 6567 43.9 42.8 
Watches and clocks 35.8 37-3 28.5 
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Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 


establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 





Industry 


All employees 


Production workers 





6 


195 





1 
peptember 


August 


1955 
veptember 


pe 
September 


August 


September 





MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... 
Musical instruments and parts 
Toys and sporting goods 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies.... 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 
Fabricated plastics products 
Other manufacturing industries 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


TRANSPORTATION. .......4... bh bie be leels Melee ce 
Interstate railroads 
Class I railroads 

Local railways and bus lines 

Trucking and warehousing.......ceceseces - 
Other transportation and services 

Bus lines, except local 

Air transportation (common carrier) 


COMMUNICATION 
Telephone 
Telegraph 


OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Gas and electric utilities 
Electric light and power utilities 
Gas utilities 
Electric light and gas utilities 

combined 

Local utilities, not elsewhere 

classified 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
Wholesalers, full-service and limited- 


Groceries, food specialties, beer, 
wines, and liquors 

Electrical goods, machinery, hardware, 
and plumbing equipment 

Other full-service and limited-function 


wholesalers 


Other general merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 

Grocery, meat, and vegetable markets.... 
Dairy-product stores and dealers 

Other food and liquor stores 

Automotive and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores 
Other retail trade 

Furniture and appliance stores 

Drug stores 





512.8 
52.6 
19.5 

101.9 
32.6 
64.1 
87.3 

154.8 


4,178 


2,759 
1,188.3 
1,041.4 
108.2 
808.7 
653.9 
ii. 3 
133.1 


816 


772.8 
42.8 


603 

579.8 
256.6 
148.5 


174.7 

23.0 
11,138 
3,000 


1,750.6 
115.8 


305.4 
464 .3 


865.1 
1,249.2 


8,138 
1,402.1 


920.4 
481.7 
1,582.6 
1,116.2 
235.7 
230.7 
788.5 
577-9 
3,787 .3 
384.5 
343.8 


500.8 
51.3 
19.0 
99.3 
32.3 
63.7 
84 3 

150.9 


4,178 


2,745 
1,184.6 
1,036.9 
108.4 
799.7 
652.2 
45.2 
132.8 


82h 
780.4 
42.8 


609 

585.2 
259.0 
149.8 


176.4 

23.6 
11,047 
3,002 


1,749.4 
117.1 


304 4 
465.7 


862.2 
1,252.4 


8,045 
1,346.5 


880.9 
465.6 
1,568. 
1,096:9 
241.8 
230.2 
796.4 





342.1 


503.0 
54.0 


2,786 
1,241.7 
1,092.4 
114.6 
785.4 
644 1 
45.1 
117.4 


ae 
727 5 
42.6 


591 

568.5 
253.0 
143.2 


172.3 
22.9 
10, 902 
2,880 


1,693.1 
113.3 


298.1 
438.9 


842.8 
1,187.3 


8,022 
1,414.6 


901.5 
513.1 
1,501.3 
1,048.7 
230.3 
222.3 
614.6 
582.9 
3,708.1 
383.3 
331.2 





416.1 
42.0 
16.6 
86.6 
2h .7 
52.1 
69.8 

124.3 





LOW 4 
40.7 
16.2 
84.0 
24.1 
51.5 
67.0 

120.9 





412,1 
43.7 
15.6 
80.5 
23.2 
55.3 
68.3 

125.5 
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establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Pavroll Indexe 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 





Industry 


All employees 


Production workers 





1956 


1955 


1956 


1955 





September 


August 


September 


September 





FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 


Banks and trust companies.... 


Security dealers and exchanges 
Insurance carriers and agents 


Other finance agencies and real estate.. 


SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Hotels and lodging places 
Personal services: 
Laundries 

Cleaning and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures 


GOVERNMENT 


FEDERAL 
STATE AND LOCAL 


2,323 
584.1 
83.4 
829.5 
825.7 


6,104 
510.5 


333.7 

165.8 

230.8 
7,210 


2,196 
5,014 








2,355 
593.0 
84 .8 
838.2 
839.2 


6,137 
582.6 


336.6 
161.5 
230.7 


6,960 


2,208 
4,752 


2,248 
555.6 
78.9 
802.2 
810.5 


3,971 
514.3 


335.6 

164.1 

239.2 
6,926 


2,173 
4,753 











September 








Table A-3: Indexes of production-worker employment 
in manufacturing 


and weekly payroll 








Number 
(in thousands) 


Index 


(1947-49 = 


Production-worker employment 


100) 


|\Production-worker 
payroll index 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Year 
and 
month 


Production-worker employment | Production-worker 





Number 


(in thousands) 


Index 


(1947-49 = 100) 


payroll index 
(1947-49 = 100) 





8,192 
8,811 
10,877 
12,854 
15,014 
1h 607 
12,864 
12,105 
12,795 
12,715 
11,597 
12,317 
13,155 
13,144 
13,833 
12,589 
13,053 








66.2 
71.2 
87.9 
103.9 
121.4 
118.1 
104.0 
97.9 
103.4 
102.8 
93.8 
99.6 
106.4 
106.3 
111.8 
101.8 
105.5 





29.9 
34.0 
49.3 


1.9 5.9 BRON 
SSYPIBSD 
no 


=) 
tm 
Or 


| ad 
Ww 
ON 
° ’“ “@ ¢ 4 © 6 a: «4 
NONINrKAM OWO 


at 
~~ 
. 

AF 


195 


1956 





Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


Jean... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
ADP oce 
May... 
June.. 


July.. 
Aug... 
Sept.. 





13,365 
13,440 
13,487 
13,451 


13,260 
13,212 
13,125 
13,124 
13,036 
13,078 


12,514 
13,245 
13,299 


108.1 
108.7 
109.0 
108.7 


107.2 
106.8 
106.1 
106.0 
105.4 
105.7 


101.2 
107.1 
107.5 








158.6 
161.1 
163.8 
163.7 


159.1 
157.7 
157.9 
158.2 
157.3 
158.2 


151.0 
161.4 
165.3 








Shipyards 


Table A-4: Employees in Government and private shipyards, by region 


(In thousands) 








Region 1/ 
September 





UTE GION ui55 15 esa aS aie le Wig welll erw 4s loss fa we lo tare a sls wees eietotetoisislelelw erate 206.0 
PRAWATE WARDS osc aS sw Sh aR hics ae Ww see seegiecewinls tasers 105.2 


FI 066040 as ee 100.8 


Ns vicvcncsetnsddnenebessersinekeemwen 


Private yards. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecscscccce 
ee a: | aT EE ei eS rr ers ey 


Se i n6.okn ene Necawsineceeekreeneeeereense 
Private yardS.cccccccccccccccccccccccccsecsccccce 
NAVY YVOTAGS.s 0.0 000000 0000050006000 8076 600 eeeeseeesee 


GULF: 


PPEVACS: POVAS 6 6.666 66.00 00606 000660066 e 880 00 Oe ee we 


ing EO TE TPT eT 
Private yards. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccece 
Navy yardsS.cccccccccccccccccccccccccevcccccecscccs 


GREAT LAKES: 


PFIVECE YOTASs ccccevisesevocvevsccscesvcceseceseses 


INLAND: 
PRUG Rte iy EGS 5.s\5)0S os sis eicewe isk osibaweounmea mummers 5.1 5.5 














i/ The North Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 


The South Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 


The Gulf region includes all yards bordering on the Gulf of Mexico in the following States: Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. 


The Pacific region includes all yards in California, Oregon, and Washington. 


The Great Lakes region includes all yards bordering on the Great Lakes in the following States: Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


The Inland region includes all other yards. 


2/ Data include Curtis Bay Coast Guard Yard. 





Government 


Table A-5: Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel 


(In thousands) 





September August 
1956 1956 


TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 1/ 7,210 6,960 


Unit of Government 





OD bo 
RE 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 2/ 2,196 2,208 


tN) 
— 
io 
~] 
W 


Executive 2,169.1 2,181.1 
Department of Defense 1,038.8 1,046.5 
Post Office Department 511.4 509.8 
Other agencies 619.0 624.8 

Legislative 22.1 22.1 

Judicial kk 4.3 


~ 
- 


_ 
i 
35 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 3/ 230.4 233.0 


Executive 209.3 211.9 
Department of Defense 88 89.7 
Post Office Department 8 8.6 
Other agencies 112 113.6 

Legislative 20 20.4 

Judicial oT 


v8 8 .w3s 


wE 
09 @ 
. . 
ANANMONM HD wWUAerO 


STATE AND LOCAL EMPLOYMENT 5,014 4,752 4753 


1,280.6 1,252.1 1,218.4 
3,733.0 3,500.3 3,534.5 


2,183.0 1,878.5 2,034.7 
2,830.6 2,873.9 2,718.2 


2,822 2,827 


1,005.6 1,013.5 
909.4 909.0 
676.7 675.1 

Marine Corps 201.7 200.9 

Coast Guard 28.7 28.7 


1/ Data refer to Continental United States only. 

2/ Data are prepared by the Civil Service Commission. 

3/ Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metropolitan Area (District of Columbia and 
adjacent Maryland and Virginia counties). 

4/ Data refer to Continental United States and elsewhere. 

















State Employment 


Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and State 
(In thousands) 





Mining Contract construction 


1955 1956 
Sept. Sept. 











695.9 38.0 
Arizona 1, 22h.1 20.9 
Arkansas 1/ 325.5 17.2 
California 4, 236.6 299.7 
Colorado 1/ 471.4 448.8 35.7 
Connecticut 872.1 50.2 


496.7 19.4 
908.2 
939-3 
148.2 


3,409.8 
1,413.1 
642.9 


Kansas 554-3 
Kentucky 1/ - 
Louisiana 720.6 

279-2 

835.0 
1,815.3 
2,418.8 


902.3 
Mississippi (4/) h/ 357-4 
Missouri 1,302.3 
170.0 
363.0 

88.0 
185.3 


1,887.3 

183.5 
5,994.6 
1,057.5 

120.5 
3,131.9 
Oklahoma....... Peres 569.6 56 563.5 


Oregon a/ Seis oie ee weesuawese 505.2 
Pennsylvania 3,725.9 
Rhode Island 300.5 
South Carolina 525.4 
South Dakote 1/ 

858.9 


2,317-5 


238.4 
104.7 
93505 
MRBTANRGON. 54400006 0000005 7821 
West Virginia...... ciesietle 48h, 482.4 
Wisconsin 1,129.3 
91.6 
































See footnotes at end of table. 





State Employment 


Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and State - Continued 


(In thousands) 





Transportation and Wholesale and 
Manufacturing public utilities retail trade 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Sept. ° Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 











246.9 é 240.6 49.6 49.5 49.4 145.6 4h 5 141.4 
1 36.4 32.1 21.1 21.1 20.6 59.8 59.1 
Arkansas 1/ 91.3 ; ; 29.4 28.9 | 30.3 81.7 80.1 
GAGE Df ovecevccsescvenss 1,267.5 ‘ , 363.5 360.6 | 348.8 996.2 988.1 
Colorado 1/. 15.6 ; : 45. 45.7 45.8 126.4 126.9 
Connecticut........ . 431.9 : : 44,3 42,4 152.7 150.0 


Delaware 61.5 i F = “ S 


87.9 87.3 
272.4 272.4 
210.9 213.9 

37.2 36.6 
718 4 711.5 
289.8 
176.3 


16.3 
134.9 
336.2 

29.7 

1,290.5 
602.9 
170.3 
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133.0 
133.5 
170.7 
56.3 
170.5 
377.6 
464 3 


124.0 
Kentucky 1/ 169.5 
Louisiana 147.1 
112.4 
278.6 
Massachusetts...........00. aaa 690.4 
Michigan 957 .8 
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221.1 
(4/) 
314.3 
41.9 
96.8 
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Minnesota 227.7 
Mississippi (4/) 
Missouri 383.1 
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163.0 
Pennsylvania 1,492.6 
Rhode Island 133.2 
South Carolina 227.0 
South Dakota 1/......... ecccee 11.7 
Tennessee Ss (4/) 

‘ 473.9 


39.8 

. 39.1 
WEP@ETER. 6 5c:5:000:00 ecccccccccce 259.2 
WBE INRCON coc 6:ae:0is a:s.604 ee0o ene 225.0 
West Virginia 128.8 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





State Employment 


Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and State - Continued 


(In thousands) 
Finance, insurance, Service and 
and real estate miscellaneous 
1955 956 1955 
Sept. ° Sept. ° . Sept. 


62.5 62.0 
29.6 27.1 
37-3 36.8 
572.5 546.3 
64.0 60.0 
93.0 90.8 
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1/ Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 2/ Mining combined with construction. 
3/ Mining combined with service. 4/ Not available. 5/ Federal employment in Maryland and Virginia portions of 
Washington, D. C., Metropolitan area included in data for District of Columbia. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division 


(In thousands) 





Area and industry 
division 


Number of empl 


oyees 





1956 


1955 





Sept. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Area and industry 
division 


Number of employees 





1956 1955 





Sept. 


Aug . Sept 2 





Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 
Trane. and pub. util.... 


GOVEPNMONG 6 6 066s ccnccees 


Tucson 2 / 
TOtAL. . .-cccccccecccce ee 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 

Trans. and pub. util.... 
WYAOG!. 5) «6: «0's oreo. PECCEC oe 


Government..ccccccccccecs 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock- 
N. Little Rock 2/ 
OUR cles care a. vi sivie oesieiels 
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Manufacturing....... eens 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Manufacturing.....eesees 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Manufacturing........ eee 
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Government..ccccccccecece 
Sacramento 


Mining 


Contract construction 2/ 


Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


San Bernardino- 
Riverside-Ontario 
Manufacturing 








San Diego 2/ 
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Manufacturing...cessssee 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


San Francisco-Oakland 2/ 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 


for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 





Number of employees 





Area and industry 


1956 1955 





division 


Aug. | Sept. 


Area and industry 
division 


Number of employees 





Auge _|__Sept. 








CALIFORNIA - Continued 
Stockton 
“Wanufacturing.......0.. 


COLORADO 
Denver 
OO ae 


Mining e e ° 
Contract construction... 


Govermment..cccoccccccces 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 
Fotal.cccccccccccccecece 
Contract construction 1/ 
Manufacturing. .ccccccccs 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Prade ccccccccccccccccce 
PAnancC.ccccccceccccccce 
Serviceecccccccccccccece 
Govermment..ccccccccccce 


Hartford 

TPO 606.000 000660662000 
Contract construction 1/ 
Manufacturing..cccccccee 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TraGe.cccoccocccsccecceces 
FAmMancOccccccceccceccccce 
Service. cocceccocccececce 
Govermment..cccccccccece 


New Britain 
Ll 2 0000660000 s%oe08 es 
Contract construction 1/ 
Manufacturing. ccccccccs 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
PrAAS ec cccccccecccccocese 
FANANCC ce ccccccccccccccces 
Bervice.cccocccccccccccecs 
Govermment.ccccccccceces 


New Haven 

Contract construction 1/ 
Manufacturing...cccccece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TORR. cocccccceceseococs 
FAMORCC sc cccccccccccoccce 
BervicSecccoccccccccccece 
Government.ccccccccccces 
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h7.6 
12.5 
2h.1 
6.7 
17-7 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Stamford 

0 eee 
Contract construction 1/ 
Manufacturing. .ccccccces 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Prades ccccceccceccecocce 
PIMONOCc co cccceceoeeceoce 
POrviCSecccccccccccccceos 
Govermment..cccocccccces 


Water 
Contract construction 1/ 
Manufacturing. .cccccccee 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
TraAS@ccccccececocececeoss 
PAMONGO 0660s cscseceves 
Service cccocccececcccecs 
Govermment.ccccccccsccses 


DELAWARE 
PemaPesEring.......e4s. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Was 
TOCA Le cccccccccecececces 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. .ccccccecs 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Prade.ccecccccccececcves 
PAMAnCe.cccccccccccccses 
Service L/eccccccccccees 
Government. cccccccccccce 


Jacksonville 
WSS Ls cies ob eelese'e 


Contract construction... 
Manufactwring...scccccee 
Trans. and pub. util.ce. 
Prade.ccccccccccsscccees 
FPAnanC@ .ccccccccccccccce 
Service L/sccccccccceces 
Government. .cccccccccces 


Miami 2/ 

MOUND aic:scies Sas éeeeseaee 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ..ccccccce 
Trans. and pub. util... 
TPrade.ccccccccscccccccccs 
FAnAnCO. cccccccccccccese 
Service L/sccccccccccecs 
Govermment.ccccccccccces 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


(In thousands) 


for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


Area’ Employment 























— Number of employees Number of employees 
Area and industry nr 1955 Area and industry 1956 1955 
division Sept. Aug. Sept. division Sept. Aug. | Sept. 
FLORIDA - Continued Rockford - Continued 
Tampa-St. Petersburg 2/ Manufacturing........... (3/) 42.3 41.5 
eam ates Pipe 148.3 146.6 137.1 Trans. and pub. util....| (3/) 2.8 2.7 
Contract construction... 16.5 16.8 14.7 CM censuses tiebunen (3/) 12.1 12.4 
Manufacturing........... 25.9 2k. 8 25.0 Dist ivcnsxeeaecnas (3/) 2.6 2.4 
Trans. and pub. util.... 11.8 12.1 10.4 i cinncneniewins (3/) 6.6 6.8 
Ss ataeuueusenvawas 47.3 47.2 43.4 IIB, ons ccccnccces (3/) 3.8 3.4 
PAWENC Os so ocle cc sre-cre cress 7.8 7.0 6.8 
Service L/o.cscccecceece 20.4 20.3 19.0 
GOVOTHMOIGs ccccccccceces 16.7 Ret 17.9 || INDIANA 
Evansville 
WMD adwadewecoactuaces 65.1 67.8 67.1 
GRORGIA MENA se ccceccccesevees py 1.6 1.8 
Atlanta Contract construction 4.6 4.7 kk 
NOEs saccscecvcee deeeee 333.0 330.9 32.2 Manufacturing........... 2h.5 26.9 26.4 
Contract construction... 20.4 20.8 20.3 Trans. and pub. util. hg 4.9 5.0 
Manufacturing........... 88.9 88.0 90.3 eee 15.0 14.8 15.2 
Trans. and pub. util.... Bork 35.2 33.6 pO POC CCECEE CEC CECE a2 2.2 2.2 
WHR kxccieccccenesines 86.3 86.4 84.1 i ae EEE 12.2 12.7 12.1 
FINANCE. cccccccccccoccce 23.0 yi, Fe 22ek 
SPEER i ccccnccccsses 41.3 40.8 38.9 || Fort Wayne 
Government......cccccces 37.6 36.6 34.9 WRENS y iccecawsuawvewss 78.5 79.3 75.3 
Contract construction... B Pa 3.4 3.1 
Savannah Manufacturing........... 35.8 36.2 32.5 
ne ee 54.1 53.7 52.2 Trans. and pub. util.... 7.3 7.3 7.3 
Contract construction... 3.8 cy i 2.8 WONG cb icccn cccarcaeKes 17.3 17.4 17.5 
Manufacturing........... 15.1 14.8 14.9 TN i ricscecencaness 3.6 3.7 3.5 
Trans. and pub. util.... 6.7 7.0 6.7 Geehee Sf. ccceccccesees 11.4 11.3 11.4 
WENGE. Sievcecussceeceeee 13-28 3.2 12.6 
Pinence’s 65 ciscicc ois cee creas 1.6 1.6 1.6 Indianapolis 
Peevice Df v.cee..scccees 6.7 6.9 6.8 WONG 6 c¥ i ncevevensevess 291.8 290.1 | 292.0 
Government.......-s.e00- tok 6.6 6.8 Contract construction... 14.8 14.8 15.0 
Manufacturing........... 109.0 109.9 109.7 
Trans. and pub. util....| 22.8 21.9 22.6 
IDAHO DI voexewavcavevasens 64.7 64.3 65.1 
Boise WAMMEOON ese scewwncsesas 17.4 17.4 17.0 
Dc hex tianianscnecens 22.0 22.1 21.6 Sewretee B/..0.ccccccvees 63.1 61.8 62.6 
Contract construction... 1.8 2.0 1.9 
Manufacturing........... 2.0 2.0 39 
Trans. and pub. util.... 2.6 2.5 2.4 |] South Bend 
Trade..... Ve ERE 6.6 6.7 6.6 . 78.5 80.2 85.1 
WGN CO Ss sie. s:civiorS dsivncee Rs TA 1.4 1k Contract construction... 3.8 3-7 4k 
Cameos cis cet 3.2 32 3.1 Manufacturing........... 37.4 39.2 43.2 
Govermment.......e.ceece 4k 4.3 k.3 Trans. and pub. util.... 4.8 4.8 4.8 
Trade..... dtunvduseuaees 15.4 15.4 15.6 
ILLINOIS eee aicinacanecawes 3-3 3.6 3-3 
Chicago SeEvice Bf cccccscscceccs 13. 13.5 13. 
ce ceding ia sae 2,617.1 | 2,595.6 | 2,561.4 ~ 
[ST eee ne 3.7 3.8 3.6 
Contract construction 137.9 140.4 125.8 
Manufacturing........++.- 1,034.8 | 1,021.6 | 1,007.6 ||TOWA 
Trans. and pub. util.... 226.6 226.9 226.5 Des Moines 
PROG es ccielcicichawscieleeecieie 530.2 525.4 530.5 MUGNNS Co nsicdwscccwedades 97.9 98.3 95.4 
NN ia ie an 144.8 147.8 142.9 Contract construction 6.0 6.4 5.4 
Service...... nniexhaee 312.0 312.5 300.7 Manufacturing........... 23.5 23.6 22.4 
Government......cseceeee 227.1 217.3 223.6 Trans. and pub. util.... 8.0 8.1 7.8 
isk cnwadesentednave 26.1 26.0 26.0 
Rockford Finance. uy duseecdeeeedes 10.3 10.5 ea 
ONE ie welt sits e'cgierediies ) Th. . Service 1/........ss+0e- 12.5 12.4 12. 
Contract construction 1/ {3/} aa Ls Government...........0+- 11.6 11.5 11.4 








See footnotes at end of table. 


























Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 





Area and industry 
division 





Number of employe 
1956 


1955 





Sept. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Area and industry 
division 


— aan 





Aug, 





KANSAS 
Topeka 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing........ eco 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
| Occereverece 


Mining...... pipes avsare eves 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing...cccccece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Louisville 

ROUAL wise sess esb sna awedi 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing........66. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing........e.. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 

Trans. and pub. util.... 
| ee eee 
PAMBNCO sc 060010 eareieinipce 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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MAINE 
Lewiston 
EAN 9 60/0 bis oible'eie sible eielelee 
Contract construction... 


Manufacturing....cecseee 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ...csesese 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing....seccees 
Trans, and pub. util.... 
EROOS 004010 <0o0'ees eccce 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing..... ececce 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Manufacturing.... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Other nonmanufacturing.. 


New Bedford 
2 Ce pereierete Ae 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing..... ecccece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Other nonmanufacturing.. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 

Number of employees 

Area and industry 1956 SE 1955 Area and industry 
division Sept. division 


MASSACHUSETTS - Continued Minneapolis-St. Paul 
gpringfield-Holyoke 2/ Totaleccoccccccccccceoce 
Totalecccceccccccscccces 165.1 Contract construction... 
Contract construction... 8.7 Manufacturing. .sscccesese 
Manufacturing.cccccccece 7304 Trans. and pub. utilecee 
Trans. and pub. util... 8.6 Tradeccescccscccscccccce 
Trade. cceccccccccceccses 32.4 FAInanceecsecceccecesesccece 
Financ@cccccescsescccsese Te9 Service L/eccccccccceces 
Service Leccccccccceces 17.2 Govermment.cccccccccssce 
Govermmentecccccccccccos 16.9 
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Worcester 

To ececccesecccseccces 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturingecccccccsece 
Trans. and pub. utileec. 
Trad@scccccevcccccecccce 
FPInance. cocvcccccccccces 
Service Veccccccccceees 
Government. cccescsecccces 
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Jackson 

MUM sccsconuccdecesueee 
Miningecccccersccecsccces 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ccecccccese 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Trade ccocccccccccccecoce 
PANanc€cccccccccseccccee 
Serviceeccccccccsscesseces 
MICHIGAN Government. sccocscsccccces 
Detroit 

MOCE se ccedeldcecccesaces 
Miningecccccccccecccsece MISSOURI 

Contract construction... Kansas City 
Manufacturings.cccceccees To Soccer sesesseseeeee 
Trans. and pub. util..e. Miningecccccccccccccccce 
Trade. ccccccccccccccccce Contract constructione.. 
Finance. ccccccccccccsccs Manufacturingecccsccccecs 
Services cccccccccccceces Trans. and pub. utileeces 
Government. ceccccccccces Tradeeccccccescccccsesses 
Pinance€cccccccccesccccce 
Flint Serviceececsccccscccceses 
Manufacturing. cccccccscee Govermment.cecccccoesese 
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Grand Rapids 
Manufacturing. coccccsceece St. Iouis 


Totalecccccccccecesccces 
lansing Miningecccccccccsccccess 
Manufacturing. cccccsceece Contract construction... 
Manufacturingeccccccecce 
Muskegon Trans. and pub. util.cee 
Manufacturingscccccccecs Tradeccccccccsccsesecsese 
Pinancecccccsccccceseess 

inaw Servicescccccecccocssccs 
Manufacturing. .ccocccsccce Government. ccecccsccecece 
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MINNESOTA 
Duluth MONTANA 
eee Great Falls 
Contract construction... To Coeecseseccsesesese 
Manufacturingeccesecccce Contract constructione.c.e 
Trans. and pub. util... Manufacturingesccoscesces 

Coecccccvcorecccece Trans. and pub. utileee. 
FINGNCOs ccccccessececoes Trade. cocccccccccccccece 
Service Leccccccccccces Service C/eccccccccccces 
Government. csesccccccoce Govermment.cccccccccsece 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Number of employees tes 
Area and industry 1950 That 1955 Area and industry ae empl oe 


Sept. Aug. t division Sept. Aug. Sept. 

















division 





NEBRASKA Perth Amboy - Continued 
Omaha Manufacturing...cecssees - 80. 
WOLOL sc rewanassieeuinswee Trans. and pub. util.... 
Contract construction... TROGC cc ce cccteseeeces eee 
Manufacturing ° 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
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Mining..cccccce 

NEVADA Contract construction... 
Reno 2/ Manufacturing ‘ 
TOtAL. wcccvcces ° Trans. and pub. util.... 
Contract construction... EURO are p oie 6-a-010 0006.6 nlo eee 
Manufacturing 1/........ FIRES. occ cscvccescoese 
Trans. and pub. util.... MBORVACE . sicsee ces cenceus 
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Albuquerque 

PEQHUPL I cioie!o\eia'eie) 6.610 ein ereseletece 
Contract construction... 
Manchester Manufacturing. .ccccceces 
RUE a5 eos Nese eee enn Trans. and pub. util.... 
Contract construction... PEAGO s'<6. vclepevisieesisieceere 
Manufacturing. ..cccccces FINANCE. ccccvccccscceses 
Trans. and pub. util.... Service eer 
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NEW YORK 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
CURL a 9's\ 0.0 e'ble'si0)s 66 si0'910 6's 
Contract construction... 
Newark-Jersey City 7/ Manufacturing..... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
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MINING. 006-00 eccccccce ee 
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Trade .ccccccces 
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Government..ccscoccccces : Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ...ecccoes 
Paterson 7/ Trans. and pub. util.... 
Jia erry yar ie os TAUO cis'u4'e 6 biel vies 6 e sie es.e 
MINING. 00.6 6:0:0.00:600060009 PAMBMCO, 5.cccc eso eseecces 
Contract construction... | OS 
Manufacturing. .ccccccces Government..cccccccccece 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
SPAOS's 6 0000600400008 s 000 
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Service. .ccccvcecccvece e 
Government..ecccccccccce 
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Buffalo 

EtMEMEE nla\wreainte gie'oie ele sieieicie’s 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ..ccsccsee 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Perth Amboy 7/ TAC. cccccccccccccccece 
62S Se oe FPIMAnCO..ccccccccccccses 
INE. 005s ncsnenscncaks CUNNG BI oi vn cesecccces 
Contract construction... Government....cccccceces 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


(In thousands) 


for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 





Area and industry 
division 


Number of employees 





1956 1955 





Sept. 


Sept. 


Area and industry 
division 


Number of employees 





1956 1955 





Sept. 





wEW YORK - Continued 
Elmira 


Other nonmanufacturing.. 


Jessau and Suffolk 
Counties 7/ 

TOHRLs cc duseesncaceute 
Contract construction .. 
Manufacturing 

Trans. and pub. util.... 





New York-Northeastern 
New Jorsey 





Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Rochester 
TOURE Sw ewe PPC TT eT 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 
- and pub. util.... 


Service 1/ ° 
Government 


Syracuse 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Service 1/ 
Government 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Utica-Rome 
Contract construction... 


Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Westchester County 7/ 





Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 


Contract construction... 


Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Government 


Greensboro-High Point 
Manufacturing 





Winston-Salem 
Manufacturing 


OHIO 
Akron 
Manufacturing 


Canton 
Manufacturing 


Cincinnati 
Manufacturing......... ae 


Cleveland 
Manufacturing 
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Aug. Sept. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 





Area and industry 
division 


Number of employees 





1956 


1955 








OHIO - Continued 
Columbus 
Manufacturingeccccccecce 


THacracturingsssssssseee 


Toledo 
Manufacturing. cccccscccee 


Youngstown 
“PeeetasUiring.ssccossees 


Oklahoma City 

Totaleccccccccccccecccce 
Miningeeccccccccccccceces 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturingecccccccece 
Trans. and pub. utile... 
Trade sccccccccccccsecces 
FAnanc€ scccccccccccecees 
Serviceeccccccccccccecsoce 
Governmenteccccccseccccccc 


Tulsa 

SGA cecaswewensweoens 
Miningecccccccccccccccce 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. ccccccccce 
Trans. and pub. utileecee 
Tradecccccccccccccecccce 
Finance ceccccccccccccece 
Serviceeccccccccccccccce 
Govermmentecccceccccccece 


OREGON 

Portland 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturingececccecece 
Trans. and pub. util.ece. 
Trades cccccccccccccccece 
Finance sccoccccescccccce 
Service L/ecccccccccccce 
Governmente.cecccccccccces 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown-Bethlehem- 
“Easton 

Menufacturingerceccoccecee 





Erie 
Manufacturing eccccccccces 


Harrisburg 
Totaleccccccccccvcccsccce 


Miningccccccccccceccecece 
Contract construction... 


Manufacturingecceccccces 


hw 


BH ot PREF 
Oo FOO Frowlv 


142.7 
7) 
9-7 
35-3 


[Aue 


Sept. 


Area and industry 
division 


Number of employees _ 


i 


1955 











Harrisburg - Continued 
Trans. and pub. util... 
Trade ccccccccesceccccce 
Finance ceccccccccccccces 
Serviceeccccccccecsccece 
Govermmentecccoccecccce 


Lancaster 


“Manufacturingessccccese 


Paatel pee 


Pittsb 


Miningecccccccccceccccs 
Contract construction.. 
Manufacturing..ccccccee 
Trans. and pub. utilees 
Trade ecccccccccccccccces 
FAnanc€cccccccccccccece 
Servicecccccccccccccses 
Government. cevececcccecs 


Re: 
Manufacturing. ccccccece 


Scranton 
Manufacturing ccccccccce 


Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton 





Manufacturing cccccccces 


York 
Manufacturing ecccccccece 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 

Contract construction... 
Manufacturingeccccccces 
Trans. and pub. util... 
Trade cccccccccccccccces 
Finance eccccccccccccccs 
Service T/cccccccccccce 
Governmentecccecececsece 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 2/ 
To Coececceccooseceose 
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Financ€cccccccsccccccces 
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Government. ecccccccccese 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Number of employees 
Area and industry nr =p 5 anaes tomes Number of employees 


division “Bapt. Tug. division Sept. Aug. Sept. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Salt Lake City - Con. 
Sioux Falls Contract construction... 
Totalecccccccccccccccce Manufacturingscccccssces 
Contract construction.. Trans. and pub. util... 
Manufacturingececcccccs Tradeeccccscccsccsecesecs 
Trans. and pub. utile. Financ@scccocccsscsscece 
Trade eccecscccccesosccce Serviceescccccscsccesece 
FinancCcccccccccsccccce Governmentececsesesssece 
Service L/scccccccseces 
Govermmenteccccccccccces 
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Contract construction... Serviceeccccccceccccecs 
Manufacturingsecccecsscee Other nonmanufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util... 
Trad€ecccccsecccccccccce 
Finance€ecceccccesecsccces 
Servicescccccecscceccccs 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Number of employees 
Area and industry 1956 1955 Area and industry 








Number of emp 
1956 











division Sept. Aug. Sept. division Sept. Aug. 





WASHINGTON - Continued Wheeling - 
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1/ Includes mining. 

2/ Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
3/ Not available. 

4/ Includes government. 

5/ Includes mining and government. 

6/ Includes mining and finance. 

7/ Subarea of New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 
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Women in Industry 


Table A-8: Women employees in manufacturing industries 





Industry 


July 1956 


April 1956 


July 1955 





Number 
(in thou- 
sands ) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
of total 
employnent 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 





MANUFACTURING. 


DURABLE GOODS 
NONDURABLE GOODS 


ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


Meat products 

Dairy products 

Canning and preserving 
Grain=-mill products 
Bakery products 


BeverageSecrcoccccccccccece eee rceecccces 


Miscellaneous food products 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 


Scouring and combing plants 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares 
Knitting mills 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 


Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.... 


Hats (except cloth and millinery) 
Miscellaneous textile goods 


APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 


Men's and boys' suits and coats 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 


Women's, children's under garments 
Millinery 

Children's outerwear 

Fur goods 


Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... 


Other fabricated textile products 
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Women. in Industry 


Table A-8: Women employees in manufacturing industries - Continued 





Industry 


July 1956 


April 1956 


July 1955 





Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands ) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 





LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
FURNITURE) 


Logging camps and contractors 

Sawmills and planing mills 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 

Wooden containers 


Household furniture 

Office, public-building, and profes- 
sional furniture 

Partitions, shelving, 
fixtures 

Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures 


lockers, and 


Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Other paper and allied products 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


Newspapers 
Periodicals 


Commercial printing 

Lithographing 

Greeting cards 

Bookbinding and related industries 

Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
services 


Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 

Drugs and medicines 

Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- 


Paints, pigments, and fillers 

Gum and wood chemicals 

Pertilizers 

Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Miscellaneous chemicals 


Petroleum refining 


Coke, other petroleum and coal products. 





46.6 


1.7 
13.4 


10.4 
10.7 
10.4 
63.7 
43.7 
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1.6 
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11.1 
11.1 
65.5 
4h .7 

6.0 
4.0 
10.8 

125.7 
30.8 
41.3 
53.6 

231.5 
57.2 
28.2 
2h.3 
56.5 
17.7 


11.2 
20.1 
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Women in Industn 


Table A-8: Women employees in manufacturing industries - Continued 





Industry 


July 1956 


April 1956 


July 1955 





Number 
(in thou- 
sands ) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands ) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 





Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.. 
Industrial leather belting and packing... 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.... 
Footwear (except rubber) 

Luggage 

Handbags and small leather goods 

Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods.. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


Flat glass 

Glass and glassware, pressed or blown... 
Glass products made of purchased glass.. 
Cement, hydraulic 

Structural clay products 

Pottery and related products 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.. 
Cut-stone and stone products : 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
products 


PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
BULLS c:ccewticweae eiccvaeneeeee wean eaw as 
Iron and steel foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 

Secondary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
nonferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries 

Miscellaneous primary metal industries.. 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
ORDNANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT) 


Tin cans and other tinware 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers' supplies 

Fabricated structural metal products.... 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving.. 
Lighting fixtures 

Fabricated wire products 

Miscellaneous fabricated metal products. 
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Women in Industry 


Table A-8: Women employees in manufacturing industries - Continued 





July 1956 


April 1956 


July 1955 





Industry 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands ) 


Percent 
of total 
employment 





MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 


Engines and turbines 

Agricultural machinery and tractors 

Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 

Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines and devices... 
Service-industry and household machines. 

Miscellaneous machinery parts 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus. 
Electrical appliances 

Insulated wire and cable 

Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Electric lamps 

Communication equipment 

Miscellaneous electrical products 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Automobiles 

Aircraft and parts 

Ship and boat building and repairing.... 
Railroad equipment 

Other transportation equipment 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 

Mechanical measuring and controlling 
instruments 

Optical instruments and lenses 

Surgical, medical, and dental instruments 

Ophthalmic goods 

Photographic apparatus 

Watches and clocks 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... 


Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... 
Musical instruments and parts 

Toys and sporting goods 

Pens, pencils, other office supplies.... 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions | 
Fabricated plastics products 
Other manufacturing industries 





239.2 
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13.1 
34.7 


21.5 
36.1 
34.5 
28.1 
46.7 
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Labor Turnover 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


(Per 100 employees) 





Total paration rate 


accession Total Discharge Layoff |Misc., incl, 
rate military 


Sept.| Aug. | Sept.| Aug. Sept.} Aug. | Sept.| Aug. | Sept. 
1956 | 1956 11956 |1956 | 1956 1956 11956 11956 1086 1956 


MANUFACTURING 4.1 | 308 | 4.3] 39 0-3 | 0.3 | 1.2] 1.2] 0.2 


4h | 4.0 3 728) 1 a 
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Industry 





DURABLE GOODS 45 
NONDURABLE GOODS 3.4 


ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 4.6 
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4.8 1.6 | 2.5 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 4.5 
1.5 


Meat products hk, 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products 
Beverages: 

Malt liquors 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 
Cigarettes 
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Tobacco and snuff 
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TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 
Woolen and worsted 
Knitting mills 
Full-fashioned hosiery 
Seamless hosiery. 
Knit underwear. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings... 
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APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 


Men's and boys' suits and coats 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 


clothing 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
FURNITURE) 
Logging camps and contractors 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 
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FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Household furniture 
Other furniture and fixtures 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 

Synthetic fibers 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Labor Turnove; 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 





Total Separation rate 
accession Misc., incl. 
pon Total Discharge Layoff hi ttane 
Sept. jAug. |Sept. |Aug. Sept.|Aug. |Sept.jAug. |Sept. j/Aug. 
1956 _|1956 |1956 |1956 1956 11956 |1956 |1956 {1956 |1956 


PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 1.3 3.0 O.1 | O.l | 005 | 063 | 062 | 063 
Petroleum refining 8 2.5 (1/) (1/) o4 22 02 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS 3.7 
fires and inner tubes........eeeeeee cave oleG 
Rubber footwear 2.9 
Other rubber products 5e7 
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LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 3.6 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.. | 2.5 
Footwear (except rubber) 3.8 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 304 
Glass and glass products 5el 
Cement, hydraulic 1.9 
Structural clay products 3.2 
Pottery and related products 2.9 
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PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 2.5 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mn 
1. 


Iron and steel foundries 4.0 
Gray-iron foundries 3-5 
Malleable-iron foundries 5.7 
Steel foundries 3.7 
Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals: 

Primary smelting and refining of copper, 
lead, and zinc 3.6 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
nonferrous metals: 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
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Other primary metal industries: 
Iron and steel forgings 


FABRICATED METAL ‘PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORD- 
NANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT) 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Hand tools 

Hardware 

Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers' supplies 

Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies... 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and 
cooking apparatus, not elsewhere 
classified 

Fabricated structural metal products.... 

Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... 






































See footnotes at end of table. 








Labor Turnover 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 





Industry 


Total 
accession 
rate 


Separation rate 


—— ee 





Total 


Quit 


Discharge 


Layoff 


Mise., incl, 
military 





Sept. | Aug. 
1956 


Sept. 
1956 


Aug. 
1956 


Sept. 
1956 


Auge 
1956 


Sept. 
1956 


Aug. 
1956 


wept. Auge 
1956 _|1956 


Aug 
1956 





MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except machine 


Machine-tool accessories 
Special-industry machinery (except metal- 
working machinery) 
General industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices.... 
Service-industry and household machines.. 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus.. 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, 
and equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and miscel- 
laneous products 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts...4/ 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Railroad equipment 
Locomotives and parts 
Railroad and street cars 
Other transportation equipment 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments.. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.... 


Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Labor Turnover 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 

















Total Separation rate ; 
accession Total Quit Discharge Layoff Misc., incl. 
Industry rate military 
Sept.|/Aug. |Sept.|Aug. |Sept.|Aug. |Sept.jAug. (Sept. |Aug. (Sept. jAug. 
1956 |1956 |1 1956 |1956 |1956 |1956 |1956 |1956 [1956 |1956 |1956 

NONMANUF ACTUR ING: 

RENAE Sean rer ee er 3.5 [4.0 [4.3 [4.0 13-7 |2.8 [063 [0.3 [002 [0.5 |0.2 [0.4 
Tron Mining. .cccccccccccccccceseevccccce 2.3 1.4 3-6 1.2 3.3 9 el (1/) (1/) el 22 e2 
Copper MiNiNG..-.eeeeeeeeeveesereeesecee 3.4 4,1 e 4.3 2.7 3-1 4 03 22 3 el o7 
Head and: 2tne Midlin@ecs sacs cecincscescades e 2.9 6 1565 [4.0 [2.8 3 22 2.4 22 el 

SEITE CII oink hock dckiveseiiies QeM [167 [262 [1-7 8 }1.1 {(2/) | (2/) a 1a m | 
BITUMINOUS-COAL MINING ee ee ee ee lel 1.7 lel 1.4 el 8 (1/) elk 5 on el 
COMMUNICATION: 

POUCH Gi ONCE PEE OPE CC EE CER CECT A 2.0 A 2.2 A 1.8 A el A 22 & el 
Telegraph. . 5/ SOROCET OCT OPEC CROC CECE 2/ 2.0 2/ 2.1 2/ 1.6 2/ (1/) 2/ o2 2/ 22 






































1/ less than 0.05. 
y Not available. 
Knit underwear - July 1956 data are: 





i/ Aircraft propellers and parts - June 1956 data are: 





3-7, 369, 205, Ol, 1-2, and less than 0.05, respectively. 
5.6, 1.8, 1.3, 0.1, 0.2, and 0.1, respectively. 


5/ Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis. 


Table B-3: Monthly labor turnover rates of men and women 
in selected manufacturing industry groups 1/ 























July 1956 
Men (rate per 100 men) Women (rate per 100 women) 
Industry group Total Separation Total Separation 
accession Total Quit accession Total Quit 
RTI 22 5-2kr seed eiwnVehanenseea wes 3.1 3-0 1.3 3.8 3-7 21 
NE CI heiic tess eca hindi eer 3-3 3-2 1.4 328 3-7 1.9 
Ordnance and seCessOnles. <.. sce ccccscisicecawees 2.9 3.7 Bok 2.8 4.0 1.8 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture)... 5.4 5.6 3.8 3.3 57 2.0 
Furniture and fixtures. .<<cecec<cedesccccss ves 4.1 3.4 1.9 4.0 3.8 2.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products...ccsscccccces 2.6 2.9 1el 3-2 3-5 1.7 
Primary metal industries. s...ccccs ccdevecceses 1.9 2.2 9 207 2.8 1.6 
Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, 
machinery, and transportation equipment)..... 306 4.0 1.4 3.8 4h 1.7 
Machinery (except electrical).......sseceecees 2.3 2.6 1.0 2.8 2.8 1.7 
Blectricak machinery: occccascsiescccececceawes 2.6 2.0 11 3.8 3-5 2.2 
Transportation @quUipment. ......ccccccccccsocee 4.7 3.6 1el 3-5 307 1.7 
Instruments and related products.............. 24 1.5 9 3.2 2.7 1.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 304 3.3 1.6 6.3 4.8 2.4 
OE WN os oncistas acs Hoes 2.7 2.6 1.2 3.9 367 2.2 
Food and kindred products......ccseccccssceces 3.9 3.6 1.2 50D 4.6 2e1 
TObSCCO. ManULaCCUPES sc coir < elsic'icie- cele weighs clnties 267 1.8 1.0 2.5 2.8 1.9 
Text ile=mOPl product Ses. cosas cc nce oocedeoeeca en 3.0 3-3 1.8 3.3 3.6 1.9 
Apparel and other finished textile products... 3.1 3-6 1.9 3.6 3.9 267 
Paper and alifed productsc .. <0 20 cssscecsaisic 2.4 2.0 1.1 4,2 3.2 21 
Chemicals and allied products......sssecececes 1.5 1.1 6 3-7 3-1 1.8 
Products of petroleum and coal........seeeeees 1.0 1.0 oh 41 1.9 1.6 
mubveW product ait: s4.<<<c a acee soe sees Homemuecees 2.2 1.7 9 304 3.0 1.4 
Leather and leather products.........sseseeees 3.4 3.8 2.0 4.6 3.6 204 




















J/'These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than those in tables B-1 and B-2, inasmuch as some firms 
do not report separate data for women. 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 


or nonsupervisory employees 





Average weekly 


earnings 


Average weekly 
hours 


Average hourly 


earnings 





Industry 


Sept. 
1956 


Aug. 
1956 


Sept. 
1955: 


ept. 
1956 


Aug. 
1956 


Sept. 


1955 


Sept. 
1956 


Aug. 
1956 


Sept. 
1955 





MINING: 
METAL MINING 


Iron mining 
Copper mining 
Lead and zinc mining 


ANTHRACITE 
BI TUMINOUS-COAL 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 
PRODUCTION: 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services) 


NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Highway and street 
Other nonbuilding construction 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


SPECIAL-TRADE CONTRACTORS 
Plumbing and heating 
Painting and decorating 
Electrical work 
Other special-trade contractors 


MANUFACTURING 


DURABLE GOODS.............. DiSiaile eieie ate olerezete 
NONDURABLE GOODS 


ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


Meat products 
Meat packing, 
Sausages and casings 
Dairy products 
Condensed and evaporated milk 
Ice cream and ices 
Canning and preserving 
Sea ood, canned and cured 
Canned fruits, vegetables, and soups.. 
Grain-mill products 
Flour and other grain-mill products... 
Prepared feeds 
Bakery products 
Bread and other bakery products 





Biscuits, crackers, and pretzels 


$100.96 
102.00 
106.62 
88.94 


87 .88 
106.40 





$92.63 
82.38 
100.62 
91.37 


87.25 


102.49 





$96.73 
100.08 
99.68 
86.73 


85.77 
96.73 





42.6 
40.8 
4h 8 
40.8 


33.8 
38.0 





4O.1 
33.9 
43.0 
42.3 


33.3 
37.0 





42.8 
41.7 
bh. 3 
42.1 


33.9 
36.5 





$2.37 
2.50 
2.38 
2.18 


2.60 
2.80 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 

seated Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. | Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1956 1956 1955 1956 _| 1956 1956 1956 _| 1955 


$83.80 | $80.36 | $81.65 $1.89 
Cane-sugar refining 92.23 87.76 91.30 -02 
Beet sugar TT.59 72.57 73.12 81 
Confectionery and related products 64.53 61.54% 59.39 47 
Confectionery 62.73 59.65 57.23 42 
Beverages 85.81 88.13 84.87 -0O7 
Bottled soft drinks 64.94 66.83 66.34 Py 
Malt liquors 103.08 99.45 48 
Distilled, rectified, and blended 

liquors 80.43 81.37 
Miscellaneous food products Th. 34 69.81 
Corn sirup, sugar, oil, and starch 88.15 . 83.63 
Manufactured ice 70.08 66.60 
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FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS - Continued 
$2.00 
2.13 
1.93 
1.57 
1.53 
2.14 
1.58 
2.59 


2.10 
1.80 
2.15 
1.60 


1.38 
1.76 
1.28 
1.55 
1.15 
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TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Tobacco and snuff 

Tobacco stemming and redrying 
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TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS 1.45 
Scouring and combing plants 
Yarn and thread mills 

Yarn mills 

Thread mills 

Broad-woven fabric mills 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 
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Woolen and worsted 

Narrow fabrics and smallwares 
Knitting mills 

Full-fashioned hosiery 
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Knit outerwear 

Knit underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Dyeing and finishing textiles (except 
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Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Wool carpets, rugs, and carpet yarn 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) 
Miscellaneous textile goods 

Felt goods (except woven felts and 
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Lace goods 

Paddings and upholstery filling 
Processed waste and recovered fibers... 
Artificial leather, oilcloth, and 
other coated fabrics 

Cordage and twine 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 


Sept. Sept. Bept.| Sept. | A 
Se GE WES SE: 





Industry Sept 
1956 


Aug. Aug. 
1956 | 1955 1956 | 1956 | 1955 





APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS $53.29 | $50.05 | 35.9 ' 36.5 | 36.8 
Men's and boys' suits and coats 64. bh 65.33 61.92 36.2 36.7 37.3 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 

clothing 45.88 | 42.83 | 36.5 | 36.7 | 37.9 
Shirts, collars, 46.13 | 43.43 | 37.2 | 37.2 | 38.1 
Separate trousers 46.34 43.52 35.3 36.2 37.2 
Work shirts . 4O. 32 37.91 | 35.9 | 36.0 | 39.9 
Women's outerwear ° 57.64 52.59 | 33.8 | 35.8 | 34.6 
Women's dresses 57.16 53-90 33.7 35.5 35.0 
Household apparel 45.11 40.07 | 33.9 | 35.8 | 36.1 
Women's suits, coats, ° 73-19 63.56 32.5 35.7 32.1 
Women's, children's under garments ° 48.41 45.38 | 36.8 | 36.4 | 37.2 
Underwear and nightwear, except corsets. ° 46.12 43.2h | 37.2 | 36.6 | 37.6 
Corsets and allied garments 51.62 kO.4l | 36.1 | 36.1 
Millinery 63.13 61.06 | 38.8 37.8 
Children's outerwear k9OA5 45.38 35.7 36.9 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... 50.86 47.12 ° 37.4 
Other fabricated textile products 52.78 ° 37-7 
Curtains, draperies, and other house- 
PUPHISHIHES..< +..5is-0.01s5 40 ose ss sie ess 48.38 ° e 37.5 
Textile bags 58.90 39.8 
Canvas products 56.34 < . 39.4 
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LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
FURNITURE) Th.93 
Logging camps and contractors ° 87.87 
Sawmills and planing mills ° 75.81 

Sawmills and planing mills, ° 76.22 

50.52 

95.51 
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Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 75.48 
Millwork . Th eh 
Plywood 7 75.99 

Wooden containers 57.92 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 57.11 

Miscellaneous wood products 60 .27 
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FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 69.87 
Household furniture 65.69 
Wood household furniture, except 
upholstered 59.06 
Wood household furniture, upholstered... 71.06 
Mattresses and bedsprings 76.73 
Office, public—building, and professional 
FUPNItUPes ..cccccccccccccccccscccvcccoce TT-90 79.99 
Wood office furniture : 70.79 
Metal office furniture 85.28 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, 
fixtures 88.62 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous furni- 
ture and fixtures 66.18 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 











Animal oils and fats 

Miscellaneovs chemicals 

Essential oils, perfumes, cosmetics 
Compressed and liquified gases 


~ 
ee 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 
—— see Sept. Sept. | Sept.| Aug. | Sept. 
1955" 1956 1956_| 1955 1956 | 1956 | 1955 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS $84.94 ° $81.10 | 42.9 | 42.6 | 43.6 
L.36 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 93.05 . 88.11 | bh. | 43.9 | eb.5 
| 66 Paperboard containers and boxes 78.49 x 76.6% | 42.2 | 41.5 | 43.3 
Paperboard boxes 78. ak x 76.38 | bo.m | 41.6 | 43.4 
L.13 Fiber cans, tubes, and drums 78.01 - 80.45 | 39.8 | 40.6 | 41.9 
L.14 Other paper and allied products 73-75 ° 71.23 | 41.2 | 1.1 [41.9 
LoL7 
>») PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
L.52 INDUSTRIES 95.55 | 94.28 | 93.1% | 39.0 | 38.8 |39.3 | 2. 2 2. 
L. 54 Newspapers 99.80 99.08 98.28 | 35.9 | 35.9 | 36.4 2. 2 2. 
1.11 Periodicals 102.41 | 100.77 97.44 | 4O.8 | 41.3 | 40.6 2. 2 2. 
1.98 85.27 85.48 81.41 | 40.8 | 4O.9 | 40.5 2. 2 2. 
L.22 Commercial printing 95.41 92.57 91.9% 40.6 39.9 | 40.5 2. 2 2. 
1.15 Lithographing = 25 96.56 95.76 | 40.6 | 4O.% | 41.1 2. 2 a 
L.35 Greeting cards 60.36 56.7% 37-5 38.2 | 38.6 1. Z 1. 
L.59 Bookbinding and related industries 73-60 | 70.62 | 39.5 | 40.0 /39.9 | 1. 1 ¥ 
L.2h Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
Lh services 110.9% | 111.11 | 39.4 | 39.2 | 40.7 2 2. 2 
L. 3h 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 87.12 84.25 | 41.2 | 40.9 | 41.5 2. 2. 2. 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 95.9% hl.2 | 41.0 | 40.9 2. 2. 2. 
Alkalies and chlorine 95.30 hl.1 | 4O.9 | 40.3 2. 2. rp 
Industrial organic chemicals 92.39 hl.0 | 4O.7 [41.1 2. me 2. 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber 95.60 h2.2 | 42.3 | kOL4 aa 2. a. 
Synthetic rubber 108.03 hl.2 | 42.2 | 41.7 rf 2. 2. 
1.73 Synthetic fibers TT.22 hO.0 | 39.4 | 40.2 ka a 1. 
2. 05 Explosives 86.62 4O.8 | 4O.1 | 40.9 2. as 2. 
1.73 Drugs and medicines 78.20 40.6 | 4O.1 | 40.8 i. 1. 1. 
1. 7h Soap, cleaning and polishing 
1.08 preparations 90.47 kl. hl. 41.9 2 2 
2.28 Soap and glycerin 98.88 kO. hl.2 [41.3 2 2 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 88.41 kl. 41.9 [41.9 2 2 
1.79 Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and 
L.15 enamels 7 
1.82 Gum and wood chemicals 0 
L.31 Fertilizers 4 
1.30 Vegetable and animal oils and fats 1 
Lh Vegetable oils 5 
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PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 


Petroleum refining 
Coke, other petroleum and coal products.. 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 
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LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 

Leather: tanned, curried, and finished... 
Industrial leather belting and packing... 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear (except rubber) 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours ead gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
Industry earnings hours earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Aug. 

1956 1956__| 1955 1956 | 1956 | 1955 1956 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS - Continued 


Luggage $63.52 | $62.64 | $61.85 | 39.7] 39-9 | 39-9 
Handbags and small leather goods 51.75 51.68 49.02 37.5| 38.0 | 38.0 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods... 49.58 ho. 74 46.00 37-0] 37.4 | 37.1 
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STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 81.36 80.95 79.19 41.3) 41.3 | 41.9 
Flat glass 111.65 | 110.02 | 115.45 | 41.2) 40.9 | 42.6 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... . 78.79 | 75.62 38.4 39.2 39.8 
Glass containers 80.94 76.02 39.1 | 39.8 
Pressed and blown glass x 76.04 74.64 39.4 | 39.7 
Glass products made of purchased glass... 68.51 66.82 ho.3 | 41.5 
Cement, hydraulic 86.74 82.76 41.8 
Structural clay products 74.16 71.55 41.6 
Brick and hollow tile 71.40 70.52 43.8 
Floor and wall tile 75-36 68.90 39.6 
Sewer pipe 75-30 71.98 40.9 
Clay refractories 78.56 T1-37 38.3 
Pottery and related products < 71.25 66.55 37.6 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... 83.72 81.17 45.6 
Concrete products 96 81.70 78.83 46.1 
Cut-stone and stone products 70.35 69.93 42.9 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
products : 82.01 83.80 
Abrasive products 87.97 
Asbestos products 87.60 
Nonclay refractories 92.27 
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PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 97.81 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
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103.91 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills, except electrometallurgical 
products 104. 33 
Electrometallurgical products x 88.37 
Iron and steel foundries 86.51 
Gray-iron foundries 85.45 
Malleable-iron foundries 86 84.65 
Steel foundries 91.15 
Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 89.62 
Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, and zinc 87.57 
Primary refining of aluminum 92.06 
Secondary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 86.13 
Rolling, drawing and alloying of 
nonferrous metals 92.21 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
copper 96.14 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
aluminum 88.91 
Nonterrous foundries 87.56 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries... 82 30-9 
Iron and steel forgings 104.30 
Wire drawing 98.29 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 94.16 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 

Industry Sept. “Aug. Sept. Sept.| Aug. | Sept.| Sept. Aug. | Sept. 

1956 1956_| 1955 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 1956 | 1955 _ 








FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORDNANCE, 
MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT). | $87.78 | $84.25 $84.02 | 41.6 | 40.7 | 41.8 a $2.07 
Tin cans and other tinware 94.81 | 94.17 86.72 | 42.9 | 43.0 | 2.3 2.19 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 85.08 | 80.40 79.73 | 41.5 | 40.4 | 41.1 1.99 
Cutlery and edge tools 72.72 | 70.80 70.72 | 4o.4 | 40.0 | 41.6 1.77 
Hand tools 84.46 | 82.62 81.16 | 41.2 | 40.9 | 41.2 - 2.02 
Hardware 89.46 | 82.21 81.80 | 42.0 | 40.3 | 40.9 2.04 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers' supplies 82.42 | 80.60 81.56 | 40.4 | 39.9 | 41.4 e 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies....| 84.35] 82.32 84.87 | 39.6 | 39.2 | 41.0 2.10 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and 

cooking apparatus, not elsewhere 


classified 81.81 | 79.60 80.10 | 40.7 | 4O.2 | 41.5 
Fabricated structural metal products 89.86 | 86.67 86.31 | 41.6 | 40.5 | 41.9 


Structural steel and ornamental metal 
88.58 | 84.35 88.18 | 41.2 | 39.6 | 42.6 
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88.60 | 82.58 83.64 
Boiler-shop products 89.86 | 87.53 83.43 
Sheet-metal work 93.29 91.15 87.36 

Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... 91.98 | 86.28 85.28 
Vitreous—enameled products 70.82 66.92 70.64 
Stamped and pressed metal products 96.25 | 89.79 87.57 

Lighting fixtures 78.14 | 75.79 80.29 

Fabricated wire products 82.59 | 79.37 78.06 

Miscellaneous fabricated metal products..| 87.36 | 84.67 85.17 
Metal shipping barrels, drums, kegs, 
and pails 94.76 9.57 9k .13 
Steel springs 89.69 | 86.40 83.10 
Bolts, nuts, washers, 90.31 | 85.28 90.02 
Screw-machine products 85.06 | 83.40 82.56 


39.7 | 40.8 
4O.9 | 41.1 
42.2 | 42.0 
40.7 | 41.6 
39.6 | 41.8 
41.0 | 41.5 
hO.1 | 41.6 
40.7 | 41.3 
41.3 | 42.8 
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42.1 | 42.4 
40.0 | 39.2 
41.0 | 43.7 
41.7 | 43.0 
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MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 9.18 | 92.16 88 .83 bi :7 | 822 
Engines and turbines 96.70 92.29 93.21 40.3 41.8 


Steam engines, turbines, and water 
101.09 | 96.88 40.2 | 40.8 
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Diesel and other internal-combustion 
engines, not elsewhere classified 95.22 | 91.08 4O.3 | 42.2 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 88.58 | 85.17 a 39.8 | 40.3 
Tractors 91.83 | 86.90 40.7 
Agricultural machinery (except 
tractors) 84.56 | 83.62 a 40.0 
Construction and mining machinery 92.42 | 90.07 
Construction and mining machinery, 
except for oil fields 91.56 | 88.58 
Oil-field machinery and tools 94.59 93.95 
Metalworking machinery 110.45 | 107.89 
Machine tools 107.85 | 103.70 

Metalworking machinery (except machine 
96.02 | 94.05 


Machine-tool accessories 118.56 | 116.94 
Special-industry machinery (except metal- 
working machinery) 90.74 | 89.25 
Food-products machinery 88.15 | 89.45 
Textile machinery 78.17 | 76.63 
Paper-industries machinery 100.23 98.12 
Printing-trades machinery and equipment.| 104.72 |101.2h 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Industry 


Average weekly 


earnings 


Average weekly 
hours 


Average hourly 


earnings 





Sept. 
1956 


Aug. 
1956 


Sept. 
1955 


Sept. 


1956 


Aug. 
1956 


Sept. 


1955 


Sept. 


1956 





MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) = Continued 
General industrial machinery 
Pumps, air and gas compressors 
Conveyors and conveying equipment 


Blowers, exhaust and ventilating fans... 


Industrial trucks, tractors, etc 


Mechanical power-transmission equipment. 


Mechanical stokers and industrial 
furnaces and ovens 


Office and store machines and devices.... 
Computing machines and cash registers... 


Typewriters 


Service-industry and household machines... 


Domestic laundry equipment 

Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning, and 
pressing machines 

Sewing machines 

Refrigerators and air-conditioning 


Miscellaneous machinery parts 


Fabricated pipe, fittings, and valves... 


Ball and roller bearings 
Machine shops (job and repair) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Electrical generating, transmission, 


distribution, and industrial apparatus.. 


Wiring devices and supplies 

Carbon and graphite products 
(electrical) 

Electrical indicating, measuring, 
recording instruments 

Motors, generators, and motor-—generator 


Switchgear, switchboard, and industrial 
controls 
Electrical welding apparatus 
Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Electric lamps 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, 
and equipment 
Radio tubes 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Miscellaneous electrical products 
Storage batteries 
Primary batteries (dry and wet) 


X-ray and non-radio electronic tubes.... 





$95.22 
91.58 
101.76 
87.36 
93.66 
96.50 


93.06 
91.9% 
100.56 
8h .03 
87.23 
91.17 


81.93 
89.32 


87.16 
91.54 
92.57 
90.49 
91.36 
82.41 


90.07 
76.92 


85.48 
80.98 


93.52 
96.11 





$92. 8h 
88.61 


97.81 
85.70 
88.54 
95. 


91.78 
88.78 
96.51 
81.39 
8h. 7h 
86.41 


80.56 
87.16 


85.54 
87.51 
87.64 
8h.4O 
89.88 
80.60 


87.33 
Th. 2h 


83.84 
79.76 


90.13 
94.98 





$88.41 
86.31 
90.73 
84.80 
87.34 
92.45 


85.70 
8h. Oh 


89.65.” 


TT-95 
83.41 
91.16 


81.70 
84.42 


81.51 
88.39 
85.28 
9h.57 
87.54 
76.55 


79.80 
71.38 


79.90 
71.78 


8h. 93 
87.56 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. |Sept. jAug. /|Sept. Sept. | Aug. Sept. 
1956 1956_| 1955 __|1956 11956 _|1955 1956 _| 1955 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT $97.70 | $94.25 | $93.12 | 41.4 | 40.8 | 41.2 $2.31 | $2.26 
Automobiles 99. 93230 | 96.23 | 40.6 | 39.7 | 41.3 2.35 | 2.33 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts, 
accessories 100.69 93.85 97.06 | 40.6 | 39.6 | 41.3 2.37 2.35 
Truck and bus bodies 82.21 83.4) 79200 | 40.1 | 40.9 | 3%7 2.04 1.99 
Trailers (truck and automobile) 83.79 82.62 86.73 | 3969 | 40.3 | 41.9 2.05 2.07 
Aircraft and parts 15 97.06 90.67 | he.k | hee | bik 2.30 2.19 
Aircraft 97.71 96.60 90.03 42,3 42.0 h1.3 2.30 2.18 
Aircraft engines and parts 97-55 89.98 | 42.9 | 42.6 | 40.9 2.29 2.20 
Aircraft propellers and parts 96.50 96.78 | 43.1 | 42.7 | 43.4 2.26 2.23 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 98.21 93.48 | ho. | 42.7 | 42.3 2.30 2.21 
Ship and boat building and repairing 90.17 | 84.93 | 39.8 | 39-9 | 3965 2.26 2.15 
Shipbuilding and repairing 93.13 92.34 88.31 | 39.8 | 39.8 | 39.6 2.32 2.23 
Boatbuilding and repairing ; 75-79 | 69.03 | 39-9 | 40.1 | 39.0 1.89| 1.77 
Railroad equipment 98.40 89.71 94 41.0 | 38.5 | 40.8 2.33 2.31 
Locomotives and parts 94.89 h2.5 | ho.9 | 43.1 2.32 
Railroad and street cars hh 85.88 39-6 | 36.7 | 39-2 2.34 2.29 
Other transportation equipment 60 81.60 | 40.9 | 40.0 | 42.5 1.94 





Industry 
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INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 79-52 | 41.3 | 40.7 | 41.2 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 91.54 | 42.9 | 42.3 | 41.8 
Mechanical measuring and controlling 
instruments 81.95 | 41.1 | 40.2 | 41.6 
Optical instruments and lenses 77-57 | 41.2 | 40.8 | 40.4 


Surgical, medical, ana dental instru- 

69.94 | 40.6 | 40.4 | 40.9 
Ophthalmic goods 64 64.84 | ho.0 | 39.8 | 41.3 
Photographic apparatus 87.34 | 42.0 | 41.2 | 41.2 
Watches and clocks 71.28 49.0 3967 40.5 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... 68.30 | ho.k | 40.2 | 40.9 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 3h 73-96 | 42.0 | 41.1 | 43.0 
Jewelry and findings 68 68.75 41.5 40.8 42.7 
Silverware and plated ware 85.02 | 43.0 | 41.8 | 43.6 
Musical instruments and parts T7-98 41.5 ho.9 
Toys and sporting goods 61.45 | 39.1 | 393 
Games, toys, dolls, and children's 
vehicles 61.66 | 38.7 | 39.4 | 40.3 
Sporting and athletic goods 61.54 | 39.8 | 39.2 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies 64.87 61.45 | 39.8 | 42.0 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 61.16 39.2 | 38.3 ho.5 
Fabricated plastics products 58 74.34 | he.o 41.3 | 42.0 
Other manufacturing industries 70.93 | 40.2 | 40.3 
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Table C-k Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly _ 
Industry earnings hours earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. | Sept. | Aug. ept. | Sept. Aug. 
1956 1955 1956_| 1955_| 1956 1956 








TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 


TRANSPORTATION: 


Class I railroads 1/) $88 .83 1/ ° . $2. 
Local railways and bus lines 91 85.30 Fs - - 1. 


COMMUNICATION: 
Telephone Th.2l 72.89 
Switchboard operating employees 2/...| 61.50 60.16 
Line construction, installation, and 
maintenance employees 3/ 102.08 | 100.25 
Telegraph 4/ 85.26 86.28 


OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Gas and electric utilities 91.88 
Electric light and power utilities gh.2k 
Gas utilities 88.80 | 86.28 
92.62 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE: 


WHOLESALE TRADE 81.41 


Pw 
ad 
aay 
© 
8 


RETAIL TRADE (EXCEPT EATING AND DRINKING 
PLACES) 61.78 
General merchandise stores.....ccecececs hh 50 

Department stores and general mail- 
order houses 49.90 
Food and liquor stores E 64.73 
Automotive and accessories dealers 82.16 
Apparel and accessories stores 48.28 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and appliance stores 69.55 
Lumber and hardware supply stores Th.56 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE: 
Banks and trust companies 
Security dealers and exchanges 
Insurance carriers 


SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round 5/ k2 43 ko 43 41.20 
Personal services: 
Laundries h2.32 41.90 40.70 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 51.20 48.39 48.36 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and distri- 


bution 93.18 92.02 gh .85 


1/ Not available. 

2/ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as switchboard operators; service 4s- 
sistants; operating room instructors; and pay-station attendants. During 1955 such employees made up 41 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data, 

3/ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as central office craftsmen; instal- 
lation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1955 such employees 
made up 26 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments reporting hours and 
earnings data. 

4/ Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis. 

5/ Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and tips, not included. 
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Adjusted Earnings 


Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers 
in selected industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 





Year 


Manufacturing 


Bituminous-—coal 
mining 


Laundries 


Year 
and 





Current} 1947-49 


Current] 1947-49 


Current | 1947-49 


month 


Manufacturing 


Bituminous-coal 
mining 


Laundries 





Current} 1947-49 


Current}1947-49 


Current} 1947-49 





Annual 
average: 
potted Salle 


1939. e+e 
1940.00 
1941... 
12. ccce 
1983..004 
TORN cece 
195.000 
1946...04 
1947 0c 
1948... 204 
1949...04) 
1950. .20. 
1951... 

1F}2.06. 

1993.ceed 





$23.86 
25.20 
29.58 
36.65 
3.14 
46.08 
hh 39 
43.82 
49.97 
5h 14 


54.92 
59.33 
64.71 
67.97 
71.69 
71.86 
76.52 


$40.17 
42.07 
47.03 
52.58 
58.30 
61.28 
37-72 
52.54 
52.32 
52.67 


53.9 
dT-T1 
58.30 
59.89 
62.67 
62.60 
66.83 








$23.88 
2h.71 
30.86 
35.02 
41.62 
51.27 
52.25 
58.03 
66.59 
72.12 


63.28 
70.35 
TT.T79 
78.09 
85.31 
80.85 
96.00 








$17.64 
17.93 
18.69 
20.34 
23.08 
25.95 
27.73 
30.20 
32.71 
34.23 


34.98 
35.47 
37.81 
38.63 
39.69 
40.10 
40.70 


$29.70 
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Table C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers 
in manufacturing, in current and 1947-49 dollars 





Gross average 
weekly earnings 


Net spendable 
average weekly earnings 
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Adjusted Earnings 


Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, 
and average weekly hours of production workers in manufacturing 





Durable goods Nondurable goods 


Manufacturing 
Average hourly earnings Average hourly earnings 


Year Average hourly earnings Average Average Average 
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aj 1i-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J day holiday period. 





Man-Hour Indexes 


Table C-5. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours 
in industrial and construction activity 


(1947-49 = 100) 

— Manufacturing - Durable goods 
asus Year =e Contract Manufac-— Total: Total: Lumber and 
verage and TOTAL 2/ MEMi NG construction| turing Durable | Nondurable | Ordnance and | wood products 

month ailnlactiaiaie division division goods goods accessories (except 
furniture ) 
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94.6 104.8 106.1 
103.4 103.2 104.1 
102.0 92.0 89.7 
109.1 101.1 102.7 
124.1 108.4 115.7 
127.5 108.4 116.6 
123.1 113.6 125.2 
118.9 101.1 107.5 
126.7 107.7 116.2 
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Manufacturing - Durable goods - Continued 
Stone, clay, Fabricated Machinery Transporta— 


Furniture and glass Primary metal watat (except Siectricsi ry 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





Man-Hour Indexes 


Table C-5. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours 
in industrial and construction activity / Continued 


(1947-49 = 100) 





Year 
and 
month 


Manufacturing - Durable goods-—Con. 


Manufacturing — Nondurable goods 
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products 
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and 
month 


Manufacturing — Nondurable goods — Continued 





Paper and 
allied products 


Printing, pub- 
lishing, and 
allied industries 


Chemicals 
and allied 
products 


Products of 
petroleum 
and coal 


Rubber 
products 
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1/ Aggregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month and do not represent 
For mining and manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. 
the data relate to construction workers. 


2/ Includes only the divisions shown. 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas 
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§ See footnotes at end of table. 





State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 


Aver weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
State and area 1056 1955 9 1955 1856 eco 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 


Ave weekly earnings Average weekly hours Aver hourly earnings 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 





Avera hourly earnings 





State and area 


Average weekly earnings 
1 


1955 


Average weekly hours 
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1956 





Sept. 
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Sept. 
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RHODE EBUAND i 06080ss0eses 
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75.14 
83.23 


66.88 
62.67 
83.29 


61.35 
65.57 
67.56 


89.48 
88.41 
90.76 
82.19 


78.98 
98.01 


82.08 
83.97 
78.92 
88.62 
92.71 
83.47 


87.88 
104.15 





$63.54 
64.37 


55.06 
60.88 


78.15 
90.15 


60.53 
62.93 
70.41 
63.86 
63.19 


78.20 


79.36 
80.34 


65.83 
59.24 
81.58 


59.71 
66.74 
65.44 


85.41 
83.00 
88.28 
83.44 


77.61 
93.60 


81.42 
94.20 
80.77 
84.43 
90.12 
8h 46 


85.49 
103.49 





39.4 
40.2 
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1/ Not available. 

2/ Subarea of New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 

3/ Not comparable with current data shown. 

4/ Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
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Explanatory Notes 





INTRODUCTION 


The statistics for nonfarm industries presented in 
this mnthly report are part of the broad program of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to provide timely, com 
prehensive, accurate, and detailed information for the 
use of businessmen, government officials, legislators, 
lebor unions, research workers, and the general public. 
The statistics are an integral part of the Federal 
statistical system, and are considered basic indica- 
tors of the state of the Nation's economy. They are 
widely used in following and interpreting business 
developments and in making decisions in such fields as 
labor-management negotiations, marketing, personnel, 
plant location, and government policy. In addition, 
Government agencies use the data in this renort to com 
rile official indexes of production, labor productivity, 
and national income, 


ESTABLISHMENT REPORTS: 


a, Collection 


The employment statistics program, which is based 
on establishment payroll reports, provides current data 
for both full- and part-time workers on payrolls of 
nonegricultural establishments (see glossary for defi- 
nition, p. 7=B) during a specified period each month, 
The BLS uses two "shuttle" schedules for this program, 
the BLS Form 790 (for employment, payroll, and man- 
hours data) and the Form 1219 (for labor turnover data). 
The shuttle schedule, used by BLS for more than 25 
years, is designed to assist firms to report consist- 
ently, accurately, and with a minimum of cost. The 
questionnaire provides space for the establishment to 
report for each month of the current calendar year; in 
this vay, the employer uses the same schedule for the 
entire year, 


Under a cooperative arrangement with the BLS, 
‘tate agencies mail the forms to the establishments 
and examine the returns for consistency, accuracy, and 
comleteness. The States use the information to prepare 
State and area series and then send the data to the S5LS 
livision of Manpower and Employment Statistics for use 
in preparing the national series. 


o, Industrial Classification 





Establishments are classified into industries on the 
tasis of their principal product or activity determined 
fron information on annual sales volume. This informa- 
tion is collected each year. For manufacturing estab- 
lishments, a product supplement to the monthly 790 
‘port is used. The supplement vrovides for reporting 
the percentage of total sales represented by each pro- 
duet. Information for nonmanufacturing establish- 
tents is collected on the 790 form itself. In the 
tase of an establishment making more than one product 


or engaging in more than one activity, the entire 
employment of the unit is included under the industry 
indicated by the most important product or activity. 
The titles and descriptions of industries presented 
in the Standard Ind ia } ~ AB. 8 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C.) are used for 
classifying reports from manufacturing and government 


establishments; the Eb eo 
Code, (U. S. Social Security Board) for reports from 


all other establishments. 


c. Coverage 


Monthly reports on employment and, for most indus- 
tries, payroll and man-hours are obtained from approx= 
imately 155,000 establishments. (See table below.) The 
table also shows the approximate proportion of total 
employment in each industry division covered by the 
group of establishments furnishing monthly employment 
data. The coverege for individual industries within 
the division may vary from the proportions shown, 


Approximate size and coverage of BLS 


employment and payrolls sample y 





Number of 

establish 

ments in 
sample 


Division Employees 
or 


industry 





Number in /Percent 
sample f total 








350,000} 4&5 
735,000] 2h 
10,9€0,000} 65 


3,100 
20,900 


Contract construction.. 
40,00 


Manufacturing 
Transportation and 
public utilities: 
Interstate railroads. 
1,12€ ,000 95 
Other transportation 
and public utilities. 
Wholesale and retail 


1,5€1, 000 57 


1,928,000 18 
Finance, insurance, and 
693,000 31 
Service and 
miscellaneous : 
Hotels and lodging 
144, 000 
Personal services: 
Laundries and clean- 
ing and dyeing 
plants. 
Government: 
Federal (Civil Service 
Commission) 
State and local. 


94, ,000 19 


2,162,000| 100 
2,033,000; kl 


4,400 














L/ Some firms do not report payroll and man-hour 
information, Therefore, hours and earnings estimates 
may be based on a slightly smaller sample than emloy- 
ment estinates. 








Labor turnover reports are received from approx- 
imately 10,000 cooperating establishments in the manu- 
facturing, mining, and communication industries (see 
table below). The definition of manufacturing used in 
the turnover series is not as extensive as in the BLS 
series on employment and hours and earnings because of 
the exclusion of the following major industries from 
the labor turnover sample: printing, publishing, and 
allied industries (since April 1943); canning and pre- 
serving fruits, vegetables, and sea foods; women's and 
misses! outerwear; and fertilizer. 


Approximate size and coverage of 
BLS labor turnover sample 





Number of 


establish Employees 





Group and industry Number in |Percent 


samle fof total 


ments in 
sample 





5,994,000 
199, 000 
1,795 ,000 

57,000 


10,200 
6,400 
3,800 

120 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods.... 


Coal mining: 
Anthracite. 20 
Bituminous. 200 

Communication: 
Telephone. 
Telegraph 


6,000 
71,000 


661,000 
28 ,000 


w) 














Vy Does not apply. 
DEFINITIONS AND ESTIMATING 


METHODS: 
A, EMPLOYMENT 
Definition 


Employment data for all except Federal Government 
establishments refer to persons who worked during, or 
received pay for, any part of the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. For Federal Government 
establishments current data generally refer to persons 
who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of 
the month. 


Persons on an establishment payroll who are on paid 
sick leave, paid holiday, or paid vacation, or who work 
during a part of the specified pay period and are un- 
employed or on strike during the other vart of the 
period are counted as employed. Persons are not con- 
sidered employed who are laid off or are on leave with- 
out vay, who are on strike for the entire period, or 
who are hired but do not report to work during the 
period, Proprietors, the self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, farm workers, and domestic workers in house= 
holds are also excluded. Government employment covers 
only civilian employees; Federal military personnel 
are shown separately, but their number is excluded 
from total nonagricultural employment. 


With respect to employment in educational institu- 
tions (private and governmental), BLS considers regular 
full-time teachers to be employed during the summer 
vacation period whether or not they are specifically 
paid in those months, 


Benchmark Data 


Employment estimates are periodically compared with 
complete counts of employment in the various nonagri- 
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cultural industries, and appropriate adjustments made 
as indicated by the total counts or benchmarks. The 
comparison made for the first 3 months of 1955 resulted 
in changes amounting to 0.8 percent of all nonagricul. 
tural employment. Among the eight major industry diyi. 
sions changes ranged from 0.2 to 2.3 percent, with the 
exception of contract construction which required an 
adjustment of 6.2 percent. As a result, the estimating 
techniques for contract construction were reviewed in 
detail and certain refinements have been introduced, 
Manufacturing industries as a whole were changed by 0,2 
percent, a slightly smaller amount than necessary in 
1954, ‘within manufacturing, 3 of the 132 individual 
industries required no adjustment because the estimate 
and benchmark differed by less than 1.0 percent or less 
than 500 and 78 were adjusted by 1.0-.9 percent. One 
significant cause of differences between the benchmark 
and estimate is the change in industrial classification 
of individual firms, which cannot be reflected in BIS 
estimates until they are adjusted to new benchmarks, 
Other causes are sampling and response errors. 


The basic sources of benchmark information are the 
quarterly tabulations of employment data, by industry, 
compiled by State agencies from revorts of establish- 
ments covered under State unemployment insurance laws, 
Supplementary tabulations prepared by the U. S. 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance are used for 
the group of establishments exempt from State unen- 
ployment insurance laws because of their small size. 
Benchmarks for industries wholly or partly excluded 
from the unemployment insurance laws are derived fron 
a variety of other sources, 


The BLS estimates which are prepared for the 
benchmark quarter are compared with the new benchmark 
levels, industry by industry. Where revisions are 
necessary, the monthly estimates are adjusted between 
the new benchmark and the preceding one. Following 
revision for these intermediate periods, the industry 
data from the most recent benchmark are projected to 
the current month by use of the sample trends. Under 
this procedure, the benchmark is used to establish 
the level of employment while the sample is used to 
measure the month-to-month changes in the level. 


Estimating Method 


The estimating procedure for industries for which 
data on both "all employees" and "production and re- 
lated workers" are published (manufacturing and 
selected mining industries) is outlined below; the 
first step under this method is also used for indus- 
tries for which only figures on "all emmloyees" are 
published. 


The first step is to corrute total employment (all 
employees) in the industry for the month following the 
benchmark period, The all-employee total for the last 
benchmark month (e.g., March) is mltiplied by the 
percent change of total employment over the month for 
the group of establishments reporting for both March 
and April. Thus, if firms in the BLS sample for an 
industry report 30,000 employees in March and 31,200 
in April, April employment is 104 percent (31,200 
divided by 30,000) of March employment, If the all- 
employee benchmark in March is 40,900, the all-employee 
total in April would be 104 percent of 40,000 or 
41,600. 


The second step is to compute the production- 
worker total for the industry. The all-emloyee total 
for the month is mltiplied by the ratio of production 





an 
200 
) 
le 
ployee 


total 
ction 


yorkers to all employees, 





This ratio is computed from 
establishment reports in the monthly sample. Thus, if 
these firms in April report 24,960 production workers 
and a total of 31,200 employees, the ratio of produc- 
tion workers to all employees would be .80 (24,960 
divided by 31,200), The production-worker total in 
April would be 33,280 (41,600 miltiplied by .80). 


Figures for subsequent months are computed by 
carrying forward the totals for the previous month ac- 
cording to the method described above. 


The number of women employees in manufacturing, 
mblished quarterly, is computed by miltiplying the 
all-employee estimate for the industry by the ratio 
of women to all employees as reported in the industry 
samle. 


Employment Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 


Emloyment series for many industries reflect a 
regularly recurring seasonal movement which can be 
masured on the basis of past experience. By elimi- 
nating that part of the change in employment which can 
be ascribed to usual seasonal variation, it is pos- 
sible to clarify the cyclical and other nonseasonal 
mvements in the series, Adjusted employment re- 
gates are shown and also indexes (1947-49 = 100) de- 
rived from these aggregates. The indexes have the 
additional advantage of comparing the current sea- 
sonally adjusted employment level with average employ- 
mnt in the base period. 


Comparability with Other Employment Estimates 


Employment data published by other government and 
wivate agencies may differ from BLS employment sta- 
tistics because of differences in definition, sources 
of information, methods of collection, classification, 
and estimation. BLS monthly figures are not directly 
comarable, for exammle, with the estimates of the 
Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force (MRLF). 

Census data are obtained by personal interviews with 
individual members of a small sample of households 

and are designed to provide information on the work 
status of the whole population, classified by their 
demgraphic characteristics. The BLS, on the other 
tand, obtains data by mail questionnaire which are 
based on the payroll records of business units, and 
trepares detailed statistics on the industrial and 
geographic distribution of employment and on hours of 
wrk and earnings. 


Since BLS employment figures are derived from 
establishment payroll records, persons who worked in 
tore than one establishment during the reporting peri- 
od will be counted more than once in the BLS series. 
'y definition, proprietors » self-employed persons, 
domestic servants, and unpaid family workers are ex- 
cluded from the BLS but not the MRLF series. 


Employment estimates compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census from its censuses and/or annual sample surveys 
of manufacturing establishments also differ from BLS 
ployment statistics. Among the important reasons 
for lack of comparability are differences in indus- 
ities covered, in the business units considered parts 
ofan establishment, and in the industrial classifi- 
tation of establishments, Similar differences exist 
‘etween the BLS data and those in County Business 
atterns published jointly by the U.S. Department of 
vomerce and the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 





B. LABOR TURNOVER 


Definition 


"Labor turnover," as used in the BLS program, re- 
fers to the gross movement of wage and salary workers 
into and out of employment status with respect to in- 
dividual firms during a calendar month. This movement 
is subdivided into two broad types: accessions (new 
hires and rehires) and separations (terminations of 
employment initiated by either employer or employee). 
Each type of action is cumilated for a calendar month 
and expressed as a rate per 100 employees. All em 
ployees, including executive, office, sales, other 
salaried personnel, and production workers are cov- 
ered by both the turnover movements and the employment 
base used in computing labor turnover rates. All 
groups of em loyees--full- and part-time, permanent, 
and temporary—-are included. Transfers from one es- 
tablishment to another within a company are not con- 
sidered to be turnover items. 


Method of Computation 


To compute turnover rates for individual indus- 
tries, the total number of each type of action (ac- 
cessions, quits, etc.) reported for a calendar month 
by the sample establishments in each industry is first 
divided by the total number of employees reported by 
these establishments, who worked during, or received 
pay for, any part of the pay veriod ending nearest the 
15th of that month. The result is miltiplied by 100 
to obtain the turnover rate. 


For example, in an industry sample, the total 
number of emloyees who worked during, or received 
pay for, the week of January 12-18 was reported as 
25,498. During the period January 1-31 a total of 
284 employees in all reporting firms quit. The quit 
rate for the industry is: 


284 x 100 = 1.1 
25,498 


To compute turnover rates for broader industrial 
categories, the rates for the component industries 
are weighted by the estimated employment. 


Separate turnover rates for men and women are pub- 
lished quarterly for 1 month in each quarter. Only 
accessions, quits, and total separations are publish- 
ed. These rates are comuted in the same manner as 
the all-employee rates; for example, the quit rate for 
women is obtained from an industry sample by dividing 
the number of women who quit during the month by the 
number of women employees reported. 


Average monthly turnover rates for the year for 
all employees are computed by dividing the sum of the 
monthly rates by 12. 


Comparability with Earlier Data 


Labor turnover rates are available on a compara- 
ble basis from January 1930 for manufacturing as a 
whole and from 1943 for two coal mining and two com 
munication industries, Rates for many individual in- 
dustries and industry groups for the period prior to 
January 1950 are not comparable with those for the 
subsequent period because of a revision which in- 
volved (1) the adoption of the Standard Industrial 
Classification (1945) code structure for manufactur- 
ing industries, and (2) the introduction of weighting 
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in the computation of industry-group rates. 


Comparability with Emloyment Series 


Month-to-month changes in total employment in man- 


ufacturing industries reflected by labor turnover 
rates are not comparable with the changes shown in the 
Bureau's employment series for the following reasons: 


(1) Accessions and separations are computed 
for the entire calendar-month; the em 
ployment reports, for the most part, 
refer to a l-week pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. 


The turnover sample excludes certain in- 
dustries (see under coverage, p. 2-E). 


Plants on strike are not included in the 
turnover computations beginning with the 
month the strike starts through the month 
the workers return; the influence of such 
stoppages is reflected, however, in the 
employment figures. 


C. HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Definitions of production workers, nonsupervisory 
employees, payrolls, and man-hours from which hours 
and earnings data are derived are included in the 
glossary, page 7-E. Methods used to compute hours 
and earnings averages are described in sunnary of 
methods for computing national statistics, page 6-E. 


Gross Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings 


Average hourly earnings for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries are on a "gross" basis, i.e., 
they reflect not only changes in basic hourly and in- 
centive wage rates, but also such variable factors as 
premium pay for overtime and late-shift work, and 
changes in output of workers paid on an incentive 
basis. Employment shifts between relatively high-naid 
and low-paid work and changes in workers! earnings in 
individual establishments also affect the general 
earnings averages, Averages for ¢roups and divisions 
further reflect changes in average hourly earnings for 
individual industries. 


Averages of hourly earnings differ from wage rates. 


Earnings refer to the actual return to the worker for 
a stated period of time; rates are the amounts stinu- 
lated for a given unit of work or time. However, the 
average earnings series does not measure the level of 
total labor costs on the part of the employer, since 
the following are excluded: irregular bonuses, ret- 
roactive items, payments of various welfare benefits, 
payroll taxes paid by employers, and earnings for 
those enployees not covered under the production- 
worker or tionsupervisory~-employee definitions. 


Gross average weekly earnings are affected not 
only by changes in gross average hourly earnings, but 
also by changes in the length of the workweek, part- 
time work, stoppages for varying causes, labor turn- 
over, and absenteeism. 


Average Weekly Hours 


The workweek information relates to average hours 
worked or paid for, and is somewhat different fron 
standard or scheduled hours, Normally, such factors 
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ee) 


as absenteeism, labor turnover, part—time work, and 
stoppages cause average weekly hours to be lower than 
scheduled hours of work for an establishments. Group 
averages further reflect changes in the workweek of 
component industries. 


Average Overtime Hours 





The overtime hours represent that portion of the 
gross average weekly hours which were in excess of reg- 
ular hours and for which premium payments were made, 
If an employee works on a paid holiday at regular rates, 
receiving as total compensation his holiday pay plus 
straight-time pay for hours worked that day, no overtin 
hours would be reported. 


Since overtime hours are premium hours by defini- 
tion, the gross weekly hours and overtime hours do not 
necessarily move in the same direction from month to 
month; for example, premiums may be paid for hours in 
excess of the straight-time workday although less than 
a full week is worked. Diverse trends on the industry- 
group level may also be caused by a marked change in 
gross hours for a component industry where little or 
no overtime was worked in both the previous and cur- 
rent months. In addition, such factors as stoppages, 
absenteeism, and labor turnover may not have the same 
influence on overtime hours as on gross hours. 


Gross Ave 


These series indicate changes in the level of 
weekly earnings before and after adjustment for 
changes in purchasing power as determined from the 
BLS Consumer Price Index, 


s W 


Net spendable average weekly earnings in current 
dollars are obtained by deducting Federal social se- 
curity and income taxes from gross weekly earnings. 
The amount of income tax liability depends on the 
number of dependents supported by the worker, as well 
as on the level of his gross income. To reflect these 
variables, net spendable earnings have been computed 
for two types of income receivers: (1) a worker with 
no dependents; and (2) a worker with three depend- 
ents, 


The computations of net spendable earnings for 
both the factory worker with no dependents and the 
factory worker with three dependents are based upon 
the gross averege weekly earnings for all production 
workers in manufacturing industries without regard to 
marital status, family composition, and total family 
income, 


Net sperlable weekly earnings in 1947-49 dollars 
represent an approximate measure of changes in "real" 
net spendable weekly earnings, "Real" earnings are 
computed by dividing the current Consumer Price Index 
into the spendable earnings average for the current 
month, The resulting level of spendable earnings 6x 
pressed in 1947-49 dollars is thus adjusted for 
changes in purchasing power since that base period. 
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Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries 


These data are based on the application of adjust- 
mnt factors to gross averege hourly earnings (as de- 
scribed in the Monthly Labor Review, May 1950, pp. 537- 
40; reprint available, Serial No. R, 2020), This 
mthod eliminates only the earnings due to overtime 
raid for at one and one-half times the straight-time 
rates after 40 hours a week. Thus, no adjustment is 
mde for other premium-payment provisions—for 
example, holiday work, late-shift work, and overtime 
rates other than time and one-half, 

lexes_ of regate Weekly Man-Ho 

The indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours are pre- 
pred by dividing the current month's aggregate by the 
mnthly average for the 1947-49 period. These aggre- 
gates represent the product of average weekly how's 
and employment. 


The aggregate man-hours are defined as total man- 
hours for which pay was received by full- and part- 
time production or construction workers, including 
hours paid for holidays, sick leave, and vacations 
taken, The man-hours are for 1 week of the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month, and my not be 
typical of the entire month, 


failroad Hours and Earnings 


The figures for Class I railroads (excluding 


siitching and terminal companies) are based upon month- 
ly data summarized in the M-300 report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees 
vho received pay during the month, except executives, 





officials, and staff assistants (ICC Group I). 
average hourly earnings are computed by dividing 
total compensation by total hours paid for. Average 
weekly hours are obtained by dividing the total number 
of hours paid for, reduced to a weekly basis, by the 
number of employees, as defined above. Gross average 
weekly earnings are derived by mltiplying average 
weekly hours by &verage hourly earnings, Because 
hours and earnings data for manufacturing and other 
nonmanufacturing industries are based upon reports to 
the BLS which generally represent 1 weekly pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month, the data for 
railroad employees are not strictly comparable with 
other industry information shown in this publication. 


Gross 


STATISTICS FOR STATES AND AREAS 


State and area emloyuent, hours, and earnings 
statistics are collected and prenared by State 
agencies in cooperation with the BLS, These sta- 
tistics are based on the same establishient reports 
used by the BLS for preparing national estimates, 
State employment series are adjusted to benchmark 
data from State unemployment insurance agencies 
and the Bureau of Qld Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Because some States have more recent benchmarks 
than others and use slightly varying methods of 
computation, the sum of the State figures may 
differ slightly from the official U. S. totals 
prepared by the PLS, 


Additional industry detail may be obtainable 
from the cooperating State agencies listed on the 
inside back cover of this report. 








NOTE: 


of the employment, hours, 





Additional information concerning the preparation 
earnings, 
series---concepts and scope, survey methods, and reliability 
and limitations---is contained in technical notes for each 
of these series, available from BLS free of charge. 
of this information as well as 
BLS statistics, see Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statis- 
tical Series, BLS Bull. 1168, December 195). 
file in many public and university libraries, or may be ord- 
ered from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at 65 cents each. 


and labor turnover 


For all 


similar material for other 


Copies are on 


U. S. Government 











SUMMARY OF METHODS FOR COMPUTING NATIONAL STATISTICS 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 





Individual manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries 


Total nonegricultural divisions, 
major groups, and groups 





All_employees 


Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly earnings 


All employees and pro- 
duction workers 


Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earr 


Average weekly earnings 


MONTHLY DATA 





All-employee estimate for previous 
month miltinlied by ratio of all 
employees in current, month to all 
employees in previous month for 
sample establishments which re- 
ported for both months. 


All-employee estimate for current 
month miltiplied by ratio of pro- 
duction workers to all employees 

in sample establishments for cur- 
rent month. 


Total production or nonsupervisory 
man-hours divided by number of pro- 
duction or nonsupervisory workers. 


Total production or nonsupervisory 
worker payroll divided by total 
production or nonsupervisory worker 
man-hours. 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 





Sum of all-emloyee estimates for 
component industries. 


Sum of production-worker estimates 
for component industries. 


Average, weighted by employment, of 
the average weekly hours for com 
ponent industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man- 
hours, of the average hourly earn- 
ings for component industries. 


Product of average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 





ANNUAL AVERAGE DATA 








Sum of monthly estimates divided 
by a2. 


Annual total of aggregate man- 
hours (employment mltiplied 

by average weekly hours) divided 
by annual sun of employment, 


Annual total of aggregate pay- 
rolls (weekly earnings mil tiplied 
by employment) divided by annual 
aggregate man-hours, 


Product of average weekly hours 
and average hourly earnings. 





Sum of monthly estimates divided 
by a2. 


Average, weighted by employment, 
of the annual averages of weekly 
hours for component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man- 
hours, of the annual averages of 
hourly earnings for component in- 
dustries. 


Product of average weekly hours 
and average hourly earnings. 











GLOSSARY 


ALL EMPLOYEES - The total number of persons on estab- 
lishment payrolls who worked full=~ or part-time or 
received pay for any part of the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. Includes salaried 
officers of corporations as well as employees on 
the establishment payroll engaged in new construc- 
tion and major additions or alterations to the plant 
who are utilized as a separate work force (force- 
account construction workers). Proprietors, self- 
employed persons, domestic servants, unpaid family 
workers, and members of the Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded, 


CONSTRUCTION WORKERS - Includes working foremen, 
journeymen, mechanics, apprentices, helpers, labor- 
ers, and similar workers engaged in new work, al- 
terations, demolition, and other actual construc- 
tion work, at the site of construction or working 
in shop or yard at jobs (such as precutting and pre- 
assembling) ordinarily performed by members of the 
construction trades; includes all such workers re- 
gardless of skill, engaged in any way in contract 
construction activities. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION - Covers only firms engaged in 
the construction business on a contract basis for 
others. Force-account construction workers, i.e., 
hired directly by and on the payroll of Federal, 
State, and local government, public utilities, and 
private establishments, are excluded from contract 
construction and included in the employment for such 
establishments. 


DURABLE GOODS = The durable-goods subdivision includes 
the following major manufacturing industry groups: 
ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products; 
furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass pro- 
ducts; primary metal industries; fabricated metal 
products; machinery; electrical machinery; trans- 
portation equipment; instruments and related pro- 
ducts; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries as 
defined. This definition is consistent with that 
used by other Federal agencies, e.g., Federal Re- 
serve Board, 


ESTABLISHMENT = "A single physical location where busi- 
ness is conducted or where services or industrial 
operations are performed; for example, a factory, 
mill, store, mine, or farm, Where a single physical 
location comprises two or more units which maintain 
Separate payroll and inventory records and which are 
engaged in distinct or separate activities for which 
different industry classifications are provided in 
the Standard Industrial Classification, each unit 
shall be treated as a separate establishment. An 
establishment is not necessarily identical with the 
business concern or firm which may consist of one 
or more establishments. It is also to be distin- 
guished from organizational subunits, departments, 
or divisions within an establishment." (Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual, U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget, Vol. I, Part I, p. 1, November 1945.) 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE - Covers private 
establishments operating in the fields of finance 
(banks, security dealers, loan agencies, holding com 
panies, and other finance agencies); insurance (in- 
Surance carriers and independent agents and bro- 
kers); and real estate (real estate owners, including 





speculative builders, subdividers, and developers; 
and agents and brokers). 


GOVERNMENT - Covers Federal, State, and local govern- 


ment establishments performing legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial functions, including Government 
corporations, Government force-account construction, 
and such units as arsenals, navy yards, and hospi- 
tals, Federal government employment excludes em- 
ployees of the Central Intelligence Agency. State 
and local government employment includes teachers, 
but excludes, as nominal employees, paid volunteer 
firemen and élected officials of small local units. 


LABOR TURNOVER : 


Separations are terminations of employment during 
the calendar month and are classified according to 
cause: quits, discharges, layoffs, and miscellaneous 
separations (including military), as defined below. 


Quits are terminations of employment during the 
calendar month initiated by employees for such 
reasons as: acceptance of a job in another company, 
dissatisfaction, return to school, marriage, mater- 
nity, il] health, or voluntary retirement where no 
company pension is provided. Failure to report aft- 
er being hired and unauthorized absences of more 
than 7 consecutive calendar days are also clas- 
sified as quits. Prior to 1940, miscellaneous 
separations were also included in this category. 


Discharges are terminations of employment during 
the calendar month inititated by the employer for 
such reasons as employees' incompetence, violation 
of rules, dishonesty, insubordination, laziness, 
habitual absenteeism, or inability to meet physical 
standards. 


Layoffs are terminations of employment during the 
calendar month lasting or expected to last more than 
7 consecutive calendar days without pay, initi- 
ated by the employer without prejudice to the work- 
er, for such reasons as lack of orders or materials, 
release of temporary help, conversion of plant, in- 
troduction of labor=saving machinery or processes, 
or suspensions of operations without pay during 
inventory periods. 


Miscellaneo c 
are terminations of employment during the calendar 
month because of permanent disability, death, re- 
tirement on company pension, and entrance into the 
Armed Forces expected to last more than 30 consecu= 
tive calendar days. Prior to 190, miscellaneous 
separations were included with quits. Beginning 
September 1940, military separations were included 
here, 


Persons on leave of absence (paid or unpaid) 
with the approval of the employer are not counted as 
separations until such time as it is definitely de- 
termined that such persons will not return to work. 
At that tine, a separation is reported as one of the 
above types, depending on the circumstances, 


Accessions are the total number of permanent and 
temporary additions to the employment roll during 
the calendar month, including both new and rehired 
employees. Persons returning to work after a layoff, 
military separations, or other absences who have been 
counted as separations are considered accessions. 








MAN-HOURS - Covers man-hours worked or paid for of 
specified groups of workers, during the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. The specified 
group of workers in manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants is 
production and related workers; in the contract con- 
struction industry, it is construction workers; and 
in the other industries, it is nonsunervisory em- 
ployees. The man-hours include hours paid for holi- 
days, sick leave, and vacations taken; if the em 
ployee elects to work during a vacation period, the 
vacation pay and the hours it represents are omitted. 


MANUFACTURING - Covers private establishments engaged 
in the mechanical or chemical transformation of in- 
organic or organic substances into new products and 
usually described as plants, factories, or mills, 
which characteristically use power-driven machines 
and materials-handling equipment. Establishments 
engaged in assembling component parts of manufac- 
tured vroducts are also considered manufacturing if 
the new product is neither a structure nor other 
fixed improvement. Government manufacturing opera- 
tions such as arsenals and navy yards are excluded 
from manufacturing and are included under Government. 


MINING - Covers establishments engaged in the extrac- 
tion from the earth of organic and inorganic miner- 
als which occur in nature as solids, liquids, or 
gases; includes various contract services required 
in mining operations, such as removal of overburden, 
tunneling and shafting, and the drilling or acidiz- 
ing of oil wells; also includes ore dressing, bene- 
ficiating, and concentration. 


NONDURABLE GOODS - The nondurable-goods subdivision 
includes the following major manufacturing industry 
groups: food and kindred products; tobacco manu- 
factures; textile-mill products; apparel and other 
finished textile products; paper and allied products; 
printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemi- 
cals and allied products; products of petroleum and 
coal; rubber products; and leather and leather pro- 
ducts. This definition is consistent with that 
used by other Federal agencies, e.g., Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


NONSUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES - Includes employees (not 
above the working supervisory level) such as office 
and clerical workers, repairmen, salespersons, 
operators, drivers, attendants, service employees, 
linemen, laborers, janitors, watchmen, and similar 
occupational levels, and other employees whose 
services are closely associated with those of the 
employees listed. 


OVERTIME HOURS - Covers premium overtime hours of pro- 
duction and related workers during the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month, Overtime hours 
are those for which premiums were paid because the 
hours were in excess of the number of hours of either 
the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend and 
holiday hours are included only if premium wage rates 
were paid, Hours for which only shift differential, 
hazard, incentive or other similar types of premiums 
were paid are excluded. 


PAYROLL - The weekly payroll for the specified groups 





of full- and part-time employees who worked during, 
or received pay for, any part of the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. The specified 
group of employees in the manufacturing and mining 
industries, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
plants is production and related workers; in the 
contract construction industry, it is construction 
workers; and in the other industries, it is non- 
supervisory employees and working supervisors. The 
payroll is reported before deductions for old-age 
and unemployment insurance, group insurance, with- 
holding tax, bonds, and union dues; also includes 
pay for sick leave, holidays, and vacations taken, 
Excludes cash payments for vacations not taken, 
retroactive pay not earned during period reported, 
value of payments in kind, and bomses, unless 
earned and paid regularly each pay period. 


PRODUCTION AND RELATED WORKERS - Includes working fore- 
men and all nonsupervisory workers (including lead 
men and trainees) engaged in fabricating, processing, 
assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, 
packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, repair, 
janitorial, watchman services, products development, 
auxiliary production for plant's own use (e.g., 
power plant), and recordkeeping and other services 
clesely associated with the above production opera- 
tions. 


REGIONS: 


North - Includes all States except the 17 listed as 
South. 


South - Includes the following 17 States: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


(In the case of sawmills and planning mills, general, 
a third region is identified - the West - and in- 
cludes California, Oregon, and Washington. ) 


SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS - Covers establishments pri- 
marily engaged in rendering services to individuals 
and business firms, including automotive repair 
services. Excludes domestic service workers. Non- 
governnent schools, hospitals, mseums, etc., are 
included under service and miscellaneous; similar 
Government establishments are included under Govern- 
ment, 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES - Covers only pri- 
vate establishments engaged in providing all types 
of transportation and related services; telephone, 
telegraph, and other communication services or pro- 
viding electricity, gas, steam, water, or sanitary 
service. Similar Government establishments are in- 
cluded under Government. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE - Covers establishments ¢n- 
gaged in wholesale trade, i.e., selling merchandise 
to retailers, and in retail trade, i.e., selling 
merchandise for personal or household consumption, 
and rendering service incidental to the sales of 
goods. Similar Government establishments are in- 
cluded under Government. 








